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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1959 
U.S. SENATE. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 5110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney presiding. 
Senator Monroney. The committee will be in session. 
Due to a bad cold, Senator Magnuson has had to return to his 
home and I have been asked to read his opening statement. 


The distinguished senior Senator from Kansas, Senator Andrew Schoeppel, 
who is the ranking minority member of this committee, has joined with me 
in introducing S. 12, a modest and somewhat simple proposal with a tremendous 
and far-reaching impact on the general public. 

This legislation is intended to expedite and accelerate the use of television 
in our schools, colleges, and training programs in each of the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. The bill proposes to 
make grants not in excess of $1 million to each State agreeing to provide 
the land, buildings, and the costs of operating and maintaining: the television 
facilities placed into operation. The grants authorized by the bill are simple 
and direct. The money is to be used exclusively for the purchase of actual 
equipment, and facilities required in educational television projects. The 
Federal Government intervention ends at that point. 

Seven years have passed since the Federal Communications Commission 
wisely reserved 242 TV channels or approximately 12 percent of all television 
channels in the United States for noncommercial educational use. In that 
period 37 educational stations located from Massachusetts to California and 
from Minnesota to Texas have been constructed and 22 are under construction. 

Despite the strides which the educators have been making in establishing 
educational stations in the United States, only a small part of the total po- 
tential has been achieved. Vast numbers of problems and obstacles have 
beset educators and laymen throughout the United States in their efforts to 
activate the unused channels reserved for education. The failure of the edu- 
cators to use these channels is not the result of lack of interest, desire, plan- 
ning or zeal on their part. The largest problem which faces them and others 
desirous of using television for educational purposes is the lack of adequate 
funds to pay for the basic installation of television facilities. 

Hxperience has demonstrated that once a television station has been built 
State legislatures, local educational systems, and local communities at large, 
have raised funds to produce the programs over these stations. Unless the 
Federal Government takes the initiative by contributing to construction costs, 
thereby forcing a breakthrough in this field, I am afraid a great educational 
potential will be lost. 

We have heard many times about the existing and growing problems of educa- 
tion. We know that there is a serious shortage of teachers and buildings and 
that each of these shortages grow with each passing day. The use of television 
facilities in our schools and colleges and adult training programs will strike 
directly at these existing shortages. 

We all know television is a powerful means of communications. Its message 
can be transmitted live or by use of training films. Current research and experi- 
mentation, as well as local and regional planning, reveal unlimited potentialities 
for the future in educational television. 


Notre.—Staff members assigned to this hearing, Nicholas Zapple and John 
Black. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


This bill is intended to launch our country generally upon the path of bringing 
into our educational system the tremendous advantage and opportunity afforded 
by the television medium. Its costs in actual dollars is modest. Its rewards 
are virtually unlimited when compared to the problems existing in the educational 
ee — Once these facilities are constructed, I am sure the States can carry 

e load. 

It is to be recalled that in the last Congress I introduced S. 2119, which is 
generally the same as this bill. It was reported unanimously by this committee 
and passed by the Senate, but the Congress adjourned before the House could act. 

At these hearings, the committee intends to develop a full and complete record. 
I am hopeful that every Member of Congress and the public at large will examine 
the record very carefully. Once they do, I am confident we will find additional 
substantial support for this legislation. We need it. We cannot afford to be 
too little, too late. Let us move ahead while there is time. Now is the time. 


That is the complete opening statement which Senator Magnuson 
would have read, had he been here. 


(S. 12 follows :) 
{S. 12, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To expedite the utilization of television transmission faciilties in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult training programs 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States and certain 
organizations therein to establish or improve television broadcasting for educa- 
tional purposes, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, by providing for 
the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any agency or officer, or organization in a State, described in clause 
(b) (2) of this section, which is establishing or improving television broadcast- 
ing facilities, may receive a grant as authorized in this Act to cover the cost of 
such establishment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education ; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 
(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available ; 
(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
(a) the agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision 
of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit foundation, 
corporation, or association organized primarily to engage in or encour- 
age educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted State 
educational television commission, or (d) a State controlled college or 
university ; and 
(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that an agency or officer or an organization has 
satisfied the requirements of section 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to make a grant to such agency, officer, or organization in such 
amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reasonable and necessary 
to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of facilities. An agency 
or officer or an organization may receive one or more grants under the provisions 
of this Act, but the total amount of such grants for television broadcasting fa- 
cilities in any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out 
of funds appropriated for the purposes of this Act, and may be made in such 
installments as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishing or improving television 
broadcasting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of transmission 
apparatus necessary for television (including closed-circuit television) broad- 
easting, and does not include the construction or repair of structures to house 
such apparatus, and the term “State” means the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide such 
assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any provi- 
sion of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 
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Senator Monroney. We are honored today to have several witnesses 
outstanding in the field of educational activities as well as those 
keenly interested and students of educational television. 

At this point I would like to insert into the record a statement from 
the ranking minority member of this committee, the Honorable An- 
drew F. Schoeppel, of Kansas. 

' (The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ANDREW F.. SCHOEPPEL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Bry, 8S. 12 


Mr. Chairman, as you know, I was glad to join with you in sponsoring S. 12, 
which would provide grants to the States and Territories for the purpose of 
expediting the utilization of educational television facilities by our public schools 
and colleges. I know that we will have full and complete hearings on this bill, 
which will be similar to the hearings held last year by our committee. As soon 
as our hearings are completed, I am hopeful that we will be able to process 
this legislation and report it favorably to the Senate for action. As I recall, 
last year our committee was unanimous in reporting the legislation and no 
opposition to it was offered by any Senator during the debate. 

Any person familiar with the problems of getting an educational television 
station on the air will quickly realize that their greatest difficulty will be to 
secure adequate financing of the operation. Enactment of this legislation will 
provide funds for each of the States and the Territories to acquire the neces- 
sary basic equipment for the operation of a station or the extension of already 
existing facilities. I am certain that with the help provided through this 
legislation our State and Territorial governments will soon find adequate 
funds to finance the administrative and operational expenses for the station. 

Our previous hearings have disclosed that considerable planning for educa- 
tional television operations must take place by the States before the stations 
can go on the air. In Kansas, the University of Kansas, Kansas State College, 
and other State colleges at Emporia, Hays, and Pittsburg worked together 
in the planning for educational television. The efforts of that group have 
resulted in constructive steps being taken to bring into operation educational 
television facilities. At the present time, the State has educational television 
channel reservations at Lawrence, Manhattan, Topeka, and Wichita. It is 
hoped that in the future, educational television will be available to the entire 
State of Kansas through a network of facilities operated by our educational 
institutions. 

I am firmly convinced that the present bill will provide enough money to 
get our State actively into educational telecasting. 

Educational television will broaden the educational system and will bring 
a wide variety of instruction and cultural activities not only to the youth of 
our State but to our adult citizens. 

Iam glad to give this measure my wholehearted support. 


Senator Monroney. The first witness is the Honorable Stewart 
Udall, Congressman from Arizona. 

We are very happy to have you, Congressman Udall. We know 
not alone of your interest in the field of television education but also 
in the education of the Congress. It is a very fine thing that you 
have been doing in giving these courses of procedures to the new 
Members of the House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA 


Mr. Upatu. I thank the distinguished Senator for his kind re- 


. It is a pleasure to appear briefly before your committee here 
today. 
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It is very heartening to me that the committee would place such a 
high priority on this legislation that it would be the first bill sched- 
uled to be heard before the committee. 

I think that there is ample reason for this step, and I feel honored, 
too, to be the leadoff witness in the maiden hearing in this committee. 

It seems to me that the record, which I read and_ reviewed, 
last year in both the Senate and House side, made ample case for 
this legislation. All that needs to be done at this time is for all of 
us to come in and say that what we said last year is now more true 
than it was before. Ro my remarks will be quite brief. In the first 
place I should like to report to this committee that there is no lack 
of activity with support for this legislation in the House. 

Both myself and one of the ranking members of the corresponding 
House committee, Congressman Roberts, of Alabama, are sponsoring 
similar bills. 

I might say by way of complimenting my colleague, Congressman 
Roberts from Alabama, that it was largely through his efforts that 
the House committee last August voted out essentially the same bill, 
and it lost not because it came to a vote and was voted down, but 
it was one of those logs that got jammed up in the rush to end the 
85th Congress. 

I talked to Congressman Roberts today about this legislation. He 
is keenly interested in it. I feel confident that we will be able to get 
the bill, with his leadership, out of the House committee and to a 
vote in the House. 

By way of indicating the tremendous interest in the subject of 
educational television—I think it has become almost an obsession 
with many educators—I asked the Library of Congress to compile 
for me a bibliography of articles which have appeared since our last 
hearings in late April last year on educational television. These 
articles which appeared in leading newspapers, periodicals, educa- 
tional magazines—there are 54 of them. I would like to have this, 
with your leave, Mr. Chairman, appended to my statement to indi- 
cate the interest in this country. 

Senator Monroney. This is the bibliography and not the articles 
themselves ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection, they will be included. 

(The document follows:) 


TELEVISION IN EDUCATION: SELECTED ARTICLES, May 1958—-January 1959 


ABC-TV to examine projects in six school systems. Journal of the National 
Education Association, v. 47, May 1958: 278. 

Afton, E. D. Evaluating the TV kinescope. Instructor, v. 68, Jan. 1959: 81. 

Atyeo, Henry C. Teaching with television. Association of American Colleges 
bulletin, v. 44, May 1958 : 265-274. 

Boutwell, W. D. Educational television. National parent-teacher, v. 52, May 
1958: 24. 

Buder, Leonard. Educational TV on a full scale; daily program starts tomorrow 
on channel 11. New York Times, Sept. 21, 1958: X15. 

5 hours of school given on TV here; State starts program aimed at 

classes and homes. New York Times, Sept. 23, 1958: 1. 

. Instruction by TV hailed in schools; but adviser to Regents says 28-hour 








State program is only a beginning. New York Times, Sept. 24, 1958: 29. 
Campbell, Paul E. Progress and problems of educational television. Homiletic 
and pastoral review, v. 58, May 1958 : 796-802. 
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Coast gets TV teaching today; parents can share in the lessons. New York 
Times, Nov. 3, 1958 : 73. 

Congress moves to help educational TV. Congressional quarterly weekly re- 
port, v. 16, June 27, 1958 : 822-823. 

Earnest, E. Must the TV technicians take over the colleges? American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors bulletin, v. 44, Sept. 1858: 582-588. 

Education by TV. Extension of remarks of Lister Hill. Congressional record 
[daily ed.] v. 104, June 13, 1958: A5416-17. 

Educational television; how’s it doing? Vital issues, v. VIII, no. 5, Jan. 1959, 


p. 

Eurich, A. C. Foundation looks at college teaching by television. Journal of 
educational sociology, v. 31, May 1958 : 329-336. 

Fletcher, L. C. Twentieth-century teaching tool. National parent-teacher, v. 
53, Nov. 1958 : 24-25. 

Ford Fund helps educational TV; nearly a million is granted for programs and 
tests by 450 schools. New York Times, Sept. 20, 1958: 38. 

Furman, Bess. Big class called feasible with TV; Ford Foundation aid tells of 
widespread tests up to high school level. New York Times, May 28, 1958: 
33. 

. Community hails video in schools; Hagerstown, Md., ends 2d year of 
experiment with optimism for future. New York Times, June 9, 1958: 25. 

Furman, Bess. Educators wary on teaching by TV; oppose haste in setting any 
one method of instruction—see limits in medium. New York Times, May 9, 
1958: 48. 

Gable, Martha A. TV in the classroom. Nation’s schools, v. 62, Oct. 1958: 
59-68. 

Gaul, F. A. To be a good TV teacher takes care, organization and self-discipline. 
Nation’s schools, v. 62, Oct. 1958 : 67-68. 
Goggin, R. J. Professor of communications looks at the teacher teaching by 
television. Journal of educational sociology, v. 31, May 1958: 360-366. 
Grover, David H. Television networks for American higher education. Associa- 
tion of American Colleges bulletin, v. 44, Oct. 1958: 479-483. 

Hainfeld, H. Studying Shakespeare from television. School activities, v. 30, 
Nov. 1958: 86-87. 

Hare, M., and M. R. Sortore. Cuddling a camera for better learning; interview. 
Instructor, v. 68, Sept. 1958: 35. 

Heffner, Richard D. TV as teacher: Of adults, too. New York Times magazine, 
Aug. 17, 1958 : 19, 74. 

Hilliard, R. L. Television and education. Journal of higher education, v. 29, 
Nov. 1958: 431-636. 

Hodenfield, G. K. How TV is working out in classrooms; Hagerstown after 
two years. Washington Star, June 20, 1958: A27. 

Instructional uses of TV and radio. Extension of remarks of Herman P. 
Eberharter. Congressional record [daily ed.] v. 104, Aug. 25, 1958: A7715. 

Klapper, H. L. Does lack of contact with the lecturer handicap televised in- 
struction? Journal of educational sociology, v. 31, May 1958: 353-359. 

Lambert, R. S. The challenge of television in education. Canadian education, 
v. 18, June 1958 : 30-34. 

Letton, M. C. ETV; the experiments go on. Elementary school journal, v. 59, 
Dec. 1958 : 123-127. 

Masiko, P., jr. What research tells about teaching by television. Nation’s 
schools, v. 62, Oct. 1958 : 65-67. 

Morehead, Hubert. Let’s point those TV cameras outward. Hlementary school 
journal, v. 59, Oct. 1958 : 18-21. 

Mulford, H. B. Pattern for suburban ETV growth. American school board 
journal, v. 137, Aug. 1958 : 29. 

Newburn, H. K. Television and the future of education. Educational forum, 
v. 22, May 1958: 389-399. 

Papworth, B. H. Parent education via TV. American vocational journal, v. 33, 
Nov. 1958 : 14-15. 

Pope, Loren B. Education in review; new programs indicate a “break-through” 
in realizing TV teaching potential. New York Times, Sept. 21, 1958: E9. 

Potential of ETV. Journal of the National Education Association, v. 47, May 
1958: 335, 336-+-. 

Rice, A. H. Wrong emphasis. Nation’s schools, v. 62, July 1958: 25, 26. 

A scientific approach to learning. Extension of remarks of Lister Hill. Con- 
gressional record [daily ed.] v. 104, June 11, 1958: A5336—A5337. 
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Seldes, G. Television and education in the United States. Education digest, 
v. 24, Dec. 1958 : 26-28. 

Sperling, Godfrey, Jr. Video’s effects upon children; Northwestern study takes 
moderate view. Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 30, 1958: 5. 

State TV classes open here today; courses for both children and adults to be 
aired up to 35 hours weekly. New York Times, Sept. 22, 1958: 33. 

Steetle, R. Educational television, 1958. Educational screen, v. 37, Dec. 1958: 
614, 615. 

Stoddard, A. J. Television as a powerful factor in education. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, v. 42, Sept. 1958: 
83-37. 

Stoddard, G. G. Power of television in teaching. Educational screen, v. 37, 
June 1958 : 284, 285-+-. 

TV asateacher. Washington star, Sept. 26, 1958: A16. 

TV schooling test called a success; students leraned more and gained classroom 
skills, North Carolina unit finds. New York Times, Aug. 3, 1958: 80. 

TV teaching gets a tryout. U.S. news and world report, Oct. 3, 1958: 73-75. 

Varnum, W. C. ETV; messiah or monster? American teacher magazine, 
v. 43, Oct. 1958 : 9-10-+-. 

Witty, Paul. Some results of eight yearly studies of TV. School and society, 
v. 86, June 21, 1958 : 287-289. 

Woodring, P. Promising experiments in education. High school journal, v. 42, 
Oct. 1958 : 2-16. 

Zorbaugh, Harvey. Television and college teaching. Journal of educational 
sociology, v. 31, May 1958 : 329-376. 


Mr. Upatt. It seems to me that all the evidence that has been piled 
up—and I will get out of the way in a moment to let the other wit- 
nesses bear witness to this—indicates that the prospect and the chal- 
lenge of educational television, both in improving the quality of 
education and perhaps even in reducing its cost, that that evidence is 
mounting daily. 

There are two arguments as to the necessity of this legislation 
which should be stressed. One, and it is quite apparent, is that un- 
less there is Federal action of the nature proposed by this bill to gal- 
vanize the States into action in this field, that this program is going 
to move rather slowly. 

I should like to read briefly from wires that I have from the presi- 
dent of Arizona University and Arizona State University because 
I think their comments typify the situation that exists elsewhere in 
the country. 

This is from the president of the Arizona State University, Dr. 
Grady Gammage: 

Arizona State University and the Phoenix educational television leaders hope 


to provide quality TV service to central Arizona, but Federal aid would as- 
sure the quickest and surest activation of this needed channel— 


this is one that is on the planning boards— 


which would serve one-half of the State’s population and provide a center for a 
statewide educational network. 

The Phoenix and Tucson TV stations could be connected with a series of 
repeater stations to extend the education resources of these two communities 
to the entire State. 

In a State with many small outlying communities, separated by great dis- 
tances, television provides an invaluable means secondary, and adult. Special 
education for Indians, Spanish-Americans, exceptional children can be pro- 
vided effectively through an educational TV network. 

In view of the growing educational needs of this expanding State, we feel 
that educational televsion is essential for Arizona. This need could be met most 
effectively with the aid of Federal funds for establishing a statewide TV 
service. 
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I should like, Mr. Chairman, to have these two wires attached as 
part of my statement. 

Senator Monroney. That will be done. 

(The telegrams follow :) 

TEMPE, ARIz., January 26, 1959. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Arizona needs Federal support of educational television in order to improve 
education throughout the State. The University of Arizona is activating chan- 
nel 6 in. Tucson, and Arizona State University and Phoenix educators are work- 
ing toward the activation of channel 8 in Phoenix. Arizona State University 
and the Phoenix educational television leaders hope to provide quality TV 
service to central Arizona, but Federal aid would assure the quickest and surest 
activation of this needed channel which would serve one-half of the State’s 
population and provide a center for a statewide educational network. The 
Phoenix and Tucson TV stations could be connected with a series of repeater 
stations to extend the education resources of these two communities to the entire 
State. 

In a State with many small outlying communities, separated by great dis- 
tances, television provides an invaluable means, secondary and adult. Special 
education for Indians, Spanish Americans, exceptional children can be provided 
effectively through an educational TV network. 

Evidence from extensive research shows that ETV is not just an experiment. 
Seventy studies show that learning via television can be highly effective. 

In view of the growing educational needs of this expanding State, we feel 
that educational television is essential for Arizona. This need could be met 
most effectively with the aid of Federal funds for establishing a statewide ETV 
service. 


GRADY GAMMAGE. 


Tucson, Ariz., January 26, 1959. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly favor Magnuson-Udall bills on educational television that would 
provide tremendously valuable facilities for both campus instruction and for 
adult education on statewide basis. The University of Arizona already has 
shown confidence in educational television by developing its own station which 
will begin televising programs in the Tucson community within next month. 
Hope to have equipment permitting station to reach 80 percent of homes in 
State instead of present 25 percent within next few years. Cost of additional 
facilities to do this approximately $208,000. If medical school is established 
additional sum $250,000 will be needed. 


RicHARD A. HARVILL, 
President, University of Arizona. 
Mr. Upauu. The only other point I wish to make is that it seems to 
me as we continue to probe into this problem of American education, 
and as a member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Ispent many hours with our committee—and we have dug deeply into 
this problem—that it becomes more and more apparent that the basic 
Thoblem is that of improving the quality and caliber of teaching. 
We need master teachers, we need masterful teaching. And I think 
the best instances I have seen of really effective teaching have been 
teaching that has been performed on television. This was not done 
for an educational institution, but I am sure anyone who saw the young 
conductor, the genius Leonard Bernstein with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra last Sunday, would get some idea of the tremen- 
dous impact of the television medium as an educational device. 
I would just like to leave with the committee one final thought. 
The Congress last session passed—and I was a member of the subcom- 
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mittee that drafted that legislation—the Hill-Elliott bills, the National 
Education Act of 1958. 

That act will provide for the investment in certain areas of American 
education, approximately $900 million over the next 4 years. 

I am not at all certain, Mr. Chairman, indeed I would venture the 
guess, that it might prove in time, if Congress were willing, as is 
proposed in this legislation, to invest a far lesser sum, a small frac- 
tion of that sum as proposed in this bill, in educational television, that 
the return, educationwise, might be equally great. 

I see this as one of the great challenging opportunities to this Con- 

ess, to American education. I hope that your committee will act 

avorably on it, and I believe that the Congress itself will support this 
very worthwhile legislation. 
enator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall. 

If the map that I have before me is correct, you have no educational 
television stations or facilities in Arizona at this time? 

Mr. Upatu. There are none operating, Senator. The University 
in Tuscon has a very modest operation that will begin in March. The 
one in Phoenix is merely at the planning stage now. 

Senator Monroney. The nearest would be an educational station 
in New Mexico. It looks like it would be at Santa Fe. And the other 
at San Francisco, and another one at Salt Lake City, I would guess, 
or Ogden or Salt Lake. 

So here is an area nearly one-fourth of the United States apparently 
that is completely unserved by educational television. 

Mr. Upauu. Yes, Senator, that is quite true. As a matter of fact, 
in trying to understand why the State legislators have not responded 
to this challenge—and it seems to me this pins the responsibility back 
on the Congress—I think the chief reason is not only that State legis- 
lators are hard pressed, most of them, for school funds, but that whole 
area of communications is one controlled by Congress, the States have 
very little to do with it, they are very highly understanding of it, and 
quite naturally they feel little responsibility toward this particular 
medium. 

To me this is another reason that justifies Congress moving into 
this field. 

Senator Monroney. Your feeling is that by a modest beginning of 
$1 million a State you would be able to stimulate action at least in 
those States that have not yet embraced the idea of educational tele- 
vision, and to stimulate those States that have to expand these facili- 
ties more from a local to a statewide basis ? 

Mr. Upatt. I would certainly expect that to be the result, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall, for the help 
that you have given the committee with your testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Commissioner T. A. M. 
Craven, Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. McGannon. Mr. Chairman, with the Commissioner’s permis- 
sion, I would like to appear out of scheduled order and present our 
case because of another commitment. 

Senator Monrongy. That is satisfactory, if permissible. 

Mr. Craven. -It isa worthy case and I will concede. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD H. McGANNON, PRESIDENT, WESTING- 
HOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC., ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH E. 
BAUDINO, VICE PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING 
cO., INC. 


Senator Monroney. We are happy to have you before us, Mr. 
McGannon. Be seated and give us the benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. McGannon. Thank you. 

I am Donald H. McGannon, president and director of three wholly 
owned subsidiaries of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. These three 
companies are Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. of Indiana, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co. of California, and Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. of Maryland, which collectively are the licensees of the following 
television and radio—AM and FM—stations: 

Boston: WBZ, WBZ-FM, WBZ-TYV. 

Baltimore: WJZ-TV. 

Pittsburgh: KDKA, KDKA-FM, KDKA-TYV. 

Cleveland: KYW, KYW-FM, KYW-TV. 

Chicago: WIND. 

Fort Wayne: WOWO. 

San Francisco: KPIX. 

Portland: KEX, KEX-FM. 

Appearing with me today is Joseph E. Baudino, a vice president of 
our company. 

These stations I have just enumerated were either built or acquired 
over the past 38 years, KDKA in Pittsburgh having been the first 
nonexperimental broadcasting station in the country. 

Educational TV facilities are operated in Boston, WGBH-TV; 
Pittsburgh, WQED; and San Francisco, KQED, markets in which 
WBC also maintains television stations. 

I am appearing today to urge this committee’s favorable report on 
Senate bill No. 12. In addition, I have the expectancy that, being a 
commercial broadcaster with absolutely no gain or advantage to be 
accrued by the passage of the bill, I can reflect some viewpoints that 
may be helpful to the members of the committee. 

Radio, over almost four decades, and television, for the past 10 
years, have developed and demonstrated an unbelievable power to 
capture the attention of the great masses of the American public. 
In fact the advent of radio and later television changed, in a most 
dramatic fashion, the entertainment, purchasing, and informational 
habits and interests of the entire American community. No person 
could fail to recognize and be impressed by this power to influence. 

A broadcaster, however, faces not only this fact but also the conse- 
quent responsibility that devolves on him. Power of this type in such 
dimensions carries the duty to use it prudently but for the broadcaster 
it also offers the challenge to use it for the overall betterment, well- 
being, and welfare of mankind at large. 

Therefore, commercial licensees are obligated and do perform out- 
standing educational services. However, commercial frequencies, as 
allocated under the act, recognize a more fundamental function that 
even supersedes that of educational and similar public service efforts ; 
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that is, the demand of the public to be entertained and the resulting 
function to entertain. 

This obviously is not to the exclusion of informational, educational, 
and allied program fare but represents the principal area of challenge 
and fulfillment. Our audience tunes in to be entertained; the field is 
extremely competitive and very costly. This competition for the 
attention of the American people carries over into our public service 
efforts as well, and which, in turn, must call on every showmanly and 
creative device we can contrive to hold the audience and prevent the 
viewers from straying to the competitive stations. 

It is in light of the recognition of this need of showmanship that 
our company has adopted a so-called standard or slogan that read: 


Broadcasting is most effective on stations that have earned the respect and 
confidence of the communities they serve. 
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On the other hand, however, when a viewer tunes in an educational 
television station, he does so to learn, and when the talent. presenting 
the program gets into an involved and difficult subject, he can roll his 
sleeves up and teach. 

When one does this, however, that is, to teach with such intensity, 
the educational broadcaster all too often finds that his audience has 
diminished and he finds himself wishing he had some sort of an elec- 
tronic truant officer at his command. Yet he can and does perform 
a real service to education in outright teaching of less complex sub- 
jects and, more importantly, in motivating a desire to know more 
about these involved subjects. 

Entertainment television makes an indirect and intangible but 
nevertheless real contribution to classroom or educational television. 
Youngsters are accustomed to regarding television as a source of in- 
terest and importance, and so they carry over into their classroom 
television viewing the feeling that if what they see there is conveyed 
by television it must be interesting and important. 

The problem for the commercial and educational broadcaster then 
narrows down to one and the same—how to attract and hold audience 
and in this field, as distinguished from the program preparation area, 
they are genuinely competitive. 

It is interesting that educational television, while it is in the 
sixth academic year and represents a $60 million investment, it has 
achieved the outstanding goals it has but far more lies in the future 
than in the past. As I have indicated, I believe that to be true of tele- 
vision in general but the educational phase represents a dimension 
without which this medium cannot achieve its full potential or 
capacity. 

Commercial television as a medium of entertainment, information, 
and advertising beyond this requires the pure research and laboratory 
techniques and opportunities of educational television, working hand 
in hand to achieve the degree of fuller enlightenment every one of us in 
the industry feel can be and even must be achieved. I repeat, much has 
been accomplished in less than a decade but far more need be accom- 
plished in this world of nuclear physics and international hyper- 
tension. 

The $60 million that I mentioned which was invested in educational 
television in general came from three sources: $27 million from the 
Ford Foundation, over $6 million from television stations and net- 
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works, and the balance of $26.5 million came from the citizenry of 
markets like Pittsburgh, Boston, and others—both corporate and in- 
dividual. This dependence on industry is very significant for I feel 
there are few in this room who would doubt industry’s future and 
present dependence on education and the training of its scientists, re- 
search personnel, and management manpower. 

Today as well as in the future, the local educational television sta- 
tion in any community will be an important, yes, even indispensable 
element of the educational system and its ability to reach even 
larger numbers of students. This is especially vital in view of the 
critical teacher and facility shortage which faces us each day and for 
the foreseeable future. Any success of an educational station de- 
pends on financing, true—but more importantly on the understanding 
of its functions and the public interest in its welfare. 

Yet the path to this public understanding and support can only 
spring from performance and the clear-cut demonstrating that there is 
a substantial benefit to accrue to the public interest as a result of the 
operation of such educational stations. In other more blunt words, 
get the educational stations on the air in order that the whole evolu- 
tionary developmental process of qualitative programing can be under- 
taken and perfected. 

The longer this is delayed, the longer these vital frequencies are left 
unused, the longer the American people are deprived of such educa- 
tional opportunity; yes, the longer our already strained educational 
system and overburdened municipal finances are denied this dynamic 
and collateral aid. Then, too, will our ability to achieve the blessings 
and opportunities of the ultimate public service educational system 
be forestalled. 

The United States must improve and increase the use of all educa- 
tional means at our disposal but surely television and radio, occupying 
so prominent a place among the interests of our people, have a great 
opportunity and a still greater obligation in this vegan: 

It has been said before but it bears repeating here that our educa- 
tional efforts today should not be focused entirely on training the 
scientists and engineers that we need for the technical world of to- 
morrow. Our future as a Nation demands that we devote ourselves 
as well to training the statesmen, the businessmen, the teachers, the 
artists, the musicians, the poets of the next generation. In our concern 
over the technological complexities of today and tomorrow, let us not 
overlook the cultural and historical heritage that is ours to preserve, 
to perpetuate, to increase. 

i resident Eisenhower has put it, “We will need not only Ein- 
steins but also Washingtons and Emersons.” 

Within our lifetime, we have seen vast new areas of information 
develop. We have seen old concepts change, and old truths replaced 
by new ones. All of us can remember when we were taught that the 
atom was the smallest particle of matter. Today, we know that this 
is not true and that man, in the process of dividing the atom, unleased 
on the world a vast new source of power for both good and evil. The 
— of outer space, too, grow less mysterious with each passing 

ay. 

Man’s horizons of intellectual exploration and discovery have been 
extended dramatically, and there is ample indication that still further 
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extension isin prospect. Yet our educational system, or at least signi- 
ficant segments of it, is ill equipped to inform the public at large; to 
interpret the issues that divide the world; to acquaint it with the new 
and vital developments of yesterday and today ; to prepare it for what 
is to come tomorrow. The task of education grows larger and more 
complex each day. 

Yet I urge if our people are to keep pace with our fast-changing 
times, education must not, cannot, stop with the diploma, or be re- 
stricted to the classroom. The education of our adult population has 
never been more vital. It must and can be carried out by television and 
radio and any other media of information we can devise. 

I suppose it can be readily said and might be properly commented 
that these urgings are but the gratuitous comment of one who does not 
have a consequent obligation to pay for same beyond that of a single 
taxpayer. One might properly ask us to “put our money where our 
mouth is.” It is this that we have done over a long period of time 
and continuing up to just a few months ago. 

Let me review the record, born of a conviction that the broadcasting 
industry needs this additional element, and failing to get it will al- 
ways be a poor second in the most crucial area: the need to enlighten 
men. 

PITTSBURGH—KDK A~TV 


1. WBC management personnel prepared for WQED, the Pitts- 
burgh educational television station, their application for a construc- 
tion permit, installed the equipment and, generally assisted in getting 
the station on the air. 

2. WBC provided an operating location to WQED, namely, the 
KDKA-FM transmitter building and tower for WQED’s television 
transmitter. Later it gave WQED this 500-foot tower for their televi- 
sion antenna and land and buildings. The present replacement value 
of this property is estimated at $264,000. 

3. A recent grant of $10,000 was made to WQED by the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. as part of a major community effort to raise funds 
for the operation of the station. 





PITTSBURGH—KDKA 


1. WBC made available engineering services for the preparation of 
the application and the planning and supervised the construction and 
installation of Duquesne University’s FM station WDUQ. 

2. WBC donated a 3,000-watt FM transmitter to the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. This transmitter had an original valuation 
of approximately $10,000 and a fair cash value at the time of the gift 
of $1,500. 

3. WBC gave approximately 63 acres of land and the transmitter 
building at Saxonburg, Pa., to the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for their synchrocyclotron project. The building has approximately 
6,400 square feet of area which represented a construction cost of 
today’s prices of about $20 per square foot. Value of the building is 
$128,000. 

4. KDKA presented their complete music library to the Pittsburgh 
College for Women, now Chatham College. The library represented 
$25,000 worth of orchestrations of sheet music—fully cataloged—and 
the cabinets containing the sheet music. 
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5. WBC contributed engineering services in planning and design- 
ing studios for the speech department at Mount Mercy College. 


PHILADELPHIA—THEN KYW 


In 1953 WBC gave to the Delaware Valley Educational Television 
Corp. a complete FM transmitter installation, installed and in work- 
ing order, having an evaluation estimated at $75,930, and when funds 
proved to be difficult for the subsequent operation of this, paid the 
rent on the building in a downtown commercial building for a period 
of 1 year, approximately. 


BOSTON—WBZ-IV 


WEC made a grant to the Lowell Broadcasting Foundation, the 
licensee of educational television stationWGBH-TY in Boston, of a 
full-powered television amplifier that permitted this station to cover 
a significantly increased area of metropolitan and suburban Boston. 
The full-powered television amplifier afforded WGBH comparable 
power to that which the commercial broadcasters in Boston are 
employing. The replacement value of this amplifier is $76,675. 

We are particularly proud of this. I think it demonstrates what 
relatively small amounts of money that could be supplied by the pas- 
sage of this bill could do for existing stations. This station was reach- 
ing, basically, metropolitan Boston, with the entire environs in which 
their substantial population density, and more importantly perhaps 
the greatest and most fertile field for the type program put out over 
the commercial station, and in competition with the commercial 
stations in town. 

BOSTON—WBZ 


1. WBC gave Williams College a variety of studio radio equipment 
valued at $1,425. 

2. WBC gave the Springfield Trade School a 1,000-watt transmitter 
and associated power supply valued at $6,000. 

3. WBC donated radio amplification equipment to the South Dakota 
School of Mines. Estimated replacement value is $400. 


CALIFORNIA—KPIX 


WEG, Inc., California, took over a chattel mortgage on KQED—the 
Bay Area Educational Television Association—held by a prior owner 
at low interest rate. A moratorium for these interest charges was 
later granted and finally the unpaid balance was forgiven, representing 
a grant of almost $4,000. 

ILLINOIS—WIND 


WEC gave to the University of Illinois six radio power rectifier 
tubes valued at $180 each; total gift, $1,080. 


INDIANA—WOWO 


1. WBC gave Tri-State College in Angola, Ind., FM transmitter 
equipment at a fair cash evaluation of $1,025. 
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2. WBC gave a 10,000-watt Westinghouse FM transmitter to Taylor 
University in Upland,Ind. The fair cash value was $4,500. 
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OTHER AREAS IN WHICH WBC DOES NOT OPERATE STATIONS 


New Hampshire: WBC has granted technical equipment to the 
University of New Hampshire educational station—channel 11—in 
Durham, N.H. Estimated value of this equipment is $6,750. 

Delaware: Westinghouse Electronics Division, Baltimore plant, 
gave to the University of Delaware approximately $5,000—replace- 
ment value—worth of equipment apparatus and material for use in 
the university’s laboratory. 

Texas: Among numerous gifts of equipment to various universities, 
the largest was a gift of a 6,000-watt television transmitter and related 
equipment valued in excess of $45,000 to Texas A. & M. 


CURRENT AND RECENT WBC RADIO AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS MADE 
AVAILABLE TO EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Contributions of programing in addition to technical and monetary 
grants mark the continuing support by the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. for educational broadcasting. Based on the policy deter- 
mination that public enlightenment can be achieved through 
showmanlike or entertaining and informative programs, WBC group 
and station productions in radio and television of a public service or 
enlightening nature, are made available to educational stations gra- 
tuitously and without cost. 

—" below are some of the programs that have been made avail- 
able: 

“Section Sixteen” and “The Challenge,” two educational films which 
signalized the 100th anniversary and activity of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

“Growing Pains,” an educational series dramatizing the problems 
of youth in America and featuring the world-famous educator and 
psychologist Helen Parkhurst. 

“Adventures in Number Plus Space”—a series of nine 30-minute 
programs which utilized the famous Baird marionettes to stimulate 
the interest of junior high school students in the subject of mathe- 
matics. 

“Education °57,” the first television report on the current status of 
education. 

“Spotlight on Schools,” the third yearly series of a unique news 
program devoted wholly to news on education. 

“The Big R,” a radio and television documentary which supple- 
mented and supported the President’s White House Committee and 
Conference on Education, and dealt with the problems confronting 
America’s educational facilities and teaching personnel. 

“Of Many Things,” a radio series of conversation pieces with Dr. 
Bergen Evans, educator and instructor of English at Northwestern 
University. 

“Books and Voices,” with John K. M. McCaffery, noted newsman, 
commentator, and personality. 

“The Rockefeller Reports,” a series of six 15-minute readings at the 
time of the release of the special studies projects of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 
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“Mental Health Series,” designed to develop broader public accept- 
ance of effective treatment for mental illness. 

“Get Out the Vote,” a series of jingles intended to stimulate the 
American franchise to vote. 

“Let Freedom Ring,” a television project geared to serve import- 
ant aspects of American history, produced by WBC’s Boston station, 
WBZ-TV. Lent cer 3 

“Benny in Brussels,” hour-long film spectacular highlighting 
WBC’s sponsored and produced series of jazz concerts at the Brussels 
World’s Fair for the U.S. Department of State which supported 
American performing arts at the fair. 

The Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. has projects in various stages 
of production upcoming, which will be made available to educational 
broadcasting facilities. 

“The American Civil War,” a television series reenacting the fam- 
ous battles and political conflicts as seen through the photographs of 
Mathew B. Brady. 

“Spectacle of a Man,” a project designed to create a more favorable 
climate for intellectualism. 

“The Best of Bergen Evans,” a radio series. 

“American Literature,” narrated by Dr. Frank Baxter. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CONFERENCE 


Educational station broadcasters participated among an invited 200 
American broadcasters at Boston in 1957 and at Baltimore in 1958. 
Conference was designed to better serve the public through explora- 
tion and examination of showmanlike programs that will educate and 
enlighten. 

THE WBC “HISTORY” AWARD 


Monetary incentive award which includes all commercial radio 
and television stations and educational stations, excluding only the 
WEC stations. Award designed to stimulate local stations’ pro- 
duction of programs that explore the rich area of local and natural 
American history. 

In addition to the aforementioned radio and television group and 
station programs and/or series; WBC makes available to educa- 
tional television stations in our markets the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica films which, although the monetary value is not crystalized, we 
estimate to be worth about $25,000. 

I am advised that a similar handicap in the establishment of edu- 


cational radio stations was encountered many years ago but minimal 


success was achieved in overcoming this obstacle. As a result, after 
almost four decades, there are but 40 educational AM outlets as com- 
pared to a total of 3,270 commercial AM stations on the air. This 
unfortunate fact can easily be repeated in television—especially when 
coupled with prevailing economics that exist in television; economics 
that require high capital and operating costs but an accompanying 


opportunity for substantial profits on the part of the broadcasting 


epee, These stations will not be permitted to remain unused for 
ong. 

_ One of educational television’s most perplexing problems in gettin 
into action and securing a public image is investment capital. Beyon 
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this, of course, are a multitude of other less obstacles such as operat- 
ing funds, need for manpower, programing, and that endless competi- 
tive battle for the public attention with the other elements of the art. 

But these cannot be dealt with, or even get beyond the drawingboard 
stage, unless the station can be physically and electronically activated. 
The success to date has been outstanding. 

From this point forward lies an even tougher job—this arises from 
the lessening of certain foundation grants, such as the fund for adult 
education. The markets are smaller and so are the finances of these 
people and industry while the costs remain virtually the same, and 
the paucity of talented people becomes increasingly aggravated. 

The solution to this primary public problem rests on the develop- 
ing and enlarging of current sources of such funds, plus Federal 
grants in an equitable manner and as proposed in the subject Senate 
bill S.12. This legislative action will achieve a breaking of a “log- 
jam” that is thwarting the forward progress of educational television. 
The Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. strongly urges the favorable 
reporting of the bill out of the committee and ultimate enactment 
into law. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for the splendid testi- 
mony, Mr. McGannon, and also for having the courage, being a large- 
scale commercial broadcaster, in appearing here in support of educa- 
tional television. Your position, as president of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., experience in the broadcasting business, makes your 
testimony all the more valuable to this committee. I appreciate, and 
am impressed by the tangible evidence as shown in your testimony 
of the things Westinghouse has done and is doing to help educational 
television. 

As a member of this committee of some length, I can remember 
times when, in some quarters, educational television was anathema to 
commercial television broadcasting. It is support of men like you 
and companies like Westinghouse that has helped knock down that 
prejudice. 

I was much impressed by what you said and the warning you gave 
on page 6, that if these channels are not physically activated, the 
reservations, which include 257 channels throughout the country, will 
not be permitted to remain unused for long. It has been, I think, 
the diligence of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
plus the very helpful cooperation of the Federal Communications 
Commission, that has held them this long. But the pressure becomes 
increasingly great as certain people, particularly in the V channels 
in certain areas, see a chance to pick up without competition a V 
channel where one is needed, or move it across the State or to some 
other area promising the local people more and more entertainment 
with two-gun westerns. 

For that reason I think your warning that we must begin to acti- 
vate these educational channels, because the public having been en- 
thused about it 10 years or so ago when the channels were first 
allocated, seeing nothing done and seeing their efforts frustrated by 
lack of capital financing, sometimes yield to pressures that it would 
be better to have a little educational television than none at all, and a 
rather slick salesman can say, “We will give you 6 hours of educa- 
tional television as a part of this commercial operation.” That works, 
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all right, for a while, but usually it reverts to the ordinary commer- 
cial entertainment operation. 

Since you are a specialist in this matter, let me ask you a question 
about which has interested me for some time. In Oklahoma we have 
been fortunate to have two V stations. Our local boards of educa- 
tion, because of the splendid newspaper eee newspapers have 
helped the progress we have had—have been buying up for almost 
nothing the U stations that have been going bankrupt. We use those, 
more or less, to carry programs to classrooms, as distinguished from 
schedules of teaching we can get on the V stations, the V being gen- 
erally accepted and reaching everybody both in and out of classrooms. 

Would it be possible—and you are a manufacturer of fine broadcast- 

ing and other equipment—to expect an all-wave set within a reason- 
able range of what a V set today costs, so that these bankrupt sta- 
tions and/or the unused U stations could begin to have a wider 
acceptance? I can foresee the demand for more sets that can receive 
a U signal, if the parents of children would say that you can get edu- 
cational television. on the U, or you can flip it over to the V and get 
the entertainment program. 
_ Mr. McGannon. Senator, let’s not fly under false colors. Iam cer- 
tainly not an expert in the field of manufacturing processes because 
I have been a broadcaster the major part of my life and never engaged 
in the manufacturing business. 

It is my opinion, however, that until the resolution of the difference 
between F and VHF is resolved, which we anticipate will be 
largely contributed to shortly by the report soon to be put out by the 
all-element industry board called Television Allocations Study Or- 
ganization—TASO, by name—this problem will probably never be 
able to be resolved. Namely, there are characteristics developed by 
upper band versus the lower band that have not been thoroughly crys- 
tallized and resolved. There has not been, therefore, the stimulus of 
the manufacturer to produce the sets, and in areas where you have a 
mixture of VHF and UHF you find yourself confronted with an im- 
possible problem of getting the people to take interest in buying an 
all-channel set or buying even UHF equipment or a strip to be in- 
stalled in their tuner. ? 

I think Pittsburgh is the most outstanding case of this: Our com- 
pany operated the only station in Pittsburgh for quite a long period 
of time. There were two UHF stations on the air, and the amount 
of conversion was insufficient to sustain these two stations. I pick 
Pittsburgh because, if anything, the American public, I believe, likes 
choice, and I think it is also extremely healthy to the competitive 
atmosphere of the community between the two broadcasts. Yet, with 
only one station to look at they stayed with this and did very little 
conversion in this particular regard. 

I just can’t answer very directly this question for you, and I am 
sorry it is sort of circuitous. I think it represents to a certain degree 
an unknown situation and beyond that an imponderable situation. 

In the viewpoint of our country, we strongly supported the TASO 
move, because if this be the future of television we feel that we want 
to go with it and are prepared to go with it and so stated to the Com- 
mission about 314 years ago when the thing was started. The project 
is a much more substantial project than was anticipated in the first 
instance. 
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My uninformed opinion is that if industry, including our company, 
gets the opportunity for mass purchasing of all-band receivers, obvi- 
ously I think they could be produced at a competitive rate to what is 
currently the better grade of VHF tuners. 

Senator Monronry. We are up against only 86 V reservations, and 
we have 171 U’s. So, obviously, from the numbers, twice as many U’s 
going unused will, to the degree the signal can’t be received, hold back 
any development in this field where these reservations were made. 
We have today the example of a U station being operated for educa- 
tional purposes and such operation is really a closed-circuit operation. 
It is cheaper to buy a U station, to buy U receiving sets and broadcast 
those programs, than to go into a closed circuit, and achieve the same 
end. 

If there could ever be a breakthrough for educational purposes on 
the U band at a very light conversion cost—I don’t know how many 
thousands of sets one would have to build to reduce the cost differ- 
ential—it would open up even new avenues for educational television. 
If this were done it would make possible the use of a lot of U equipment 
which has been held over or not converted from the days when everyone 
thought a U station would be a valuable asset. 

We thank you for a very fine presentation, Mr. McGannon, and also 
for your support not only in testimony but in a material way which 
you have done to show your faith and confidence in educational 
television. 

Mr. McGannon. We are grateful for the opportunity. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. 'T. A. M. Craven, a Fed- 
eral Communications Commisisoner. 

We thank you for yielding your time to Mr. McGannon so he can 
fulfill an engagement. It was very courteous and considerate of you. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. M. CRAVEN, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES B. 
SHERIDAN, ECONOMIST OF BROADCAST BUREAU; AND CHARLES 
EFFINGER SMOOT, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Craven. I think I did a good job in yielding to him, judging 
by his statement. 

My name is T. A. M. Craven, and I am a member of the Federal 
Communications Commisison. Appearing with me are James B. 
Sheridan, economist of Broadcast Bureau, and Charles Effinger Smoot, 
assistant general counsel. 

The Commission has requested me to present to this committee an 
expression of our views on S. 12, a bill which would authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist any agency, or officer, or organization 
in a State to establish television broadcasting facilities for educational 
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e Commission has submitted comments to this committee with 
respect to this legislation which indicate that the question of whether 
Federal funds should be appropriated to assist the States in establish- 
ing or improving facilities for educational television stations is pri- 
marily a matter of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of 
ee A copy of those comments is now offered for this hearing 
record. 
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The Commission has in the past expressed a favorable attitude 
toward educational television and has made provision in its rules for 
the use of television channels for that purpose. While the Commis- 
sion believes that the public interest will be served by the use of 
television as an educational medium, the Commission does not have 
any special competence as to whether or not Federal appropriations 
should be used to achieve that end. The competence of this Com- 
mission goes to the allocation of television channels for educational 
broadcasting. 

The Commission in 1952 in the sixth report and order indicated its 
approval of the use of educational television channels and made these 
channels available to educators. 

In its sixth report and order the Commission concluded— 


that there is a need for noncommercial educational television stations; that 
because educational institutions require more time to prepare for television than 
commercial interests, a reservation of channels is necessary to insure that such 
stations come into existence. 


In the same report the Commission said : 


It has also been shown that many of the educational institutions which are 
engaged in aural broadcasting are doing an outstanding job in the presentation 
of high quality programing and have been getting excellent public response. 
And most important in this connection, it is agreed that the potential of televi- 
sion for education is much greater and more readily apparent than that of aural 
broadcasting, and that the interest of the educational community in the field is 
much greater than it was in aural broadcasting. Further, the justification for 
an educational station should not, in our view, turn simply on account of audience 
size. The public interest will clearly be served if these stations are used to 
contribute significantly to the educational process of the Nation. The type of 
programs which have been broadcast by educational organizations, and those 
which the record indicates can and would be televised by educators, will provide 
a valuable complement to commercial programing. 


The Commission further said: 


We do not believe that in order to support our decision to reserve channels 
for noncommercial educational stations it is necessary that we be able to find 
on the basis of the record before us, in the general phase of the hearing, that 
the educational community of the United States has demonstrated either col- 
lectively or individually that it is financially qualified at this time to operate 
television stations. One of the reasons for having the reservation is that the 
Commission recognizes that it is of the utmost importance to this Nation that a 
reasonable opportunity be afforded educational institutions to use television 
as a noncommercial educational medium, and that at the same time it will gen- 
erally take the educational community longer to prepare for the operation of its 
own television stations than it would for some commercial broadcasters. This 
approach is exactly the same as that underlying the assignment table as a whole, 
since reservations of commercial channels have been made in many smaller com- 
munities to insure that they not be foreclosed from ever having television 
stations. 


Senator Magnuson summarized a lot of the statistics which I had 
already prepared. If you wish, I will repeat those statistics. 

Senator Monronrey. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Craven. The Commission foresaw in 1952 that development of 
educational television would take longer than the development of 
commercial television and thus in its nationwide allocation plan of 
1952 reserved television channels for educational purposes. Since 
1952 the Commission has uniformly continued its policy of encourag- 
ing educational television by providing educational channels across 
the Nation, and we are continuing our present policy to reserve those 
channels in spite of the pressures. 
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Senator Monronry. There is ‘no fixed time for these reservations 
to expire, is there, Mr. Craven ? 

Mr. Craven. No, sir. 

Senator Monronry. They are being maintained by the Commission, 
to be determined whether these will be allowed to be transferred or to 
go into the commercial field ? 

Mr. Craven. We have applications here and there for commercial 
activities for unactivated educational television assignments. It is 
our present policy to maintain the reservation for educational 
purposes, 

Senator Monroney. The pressure—and I mean pressure from citi- 
zens of good will wishing to build stations or to get stations on the 
air—is rather great. The longer these channels remain unactivated 
the greater the pressures. 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. I am sure some of the pressures to acquire the 
channel do come from those wishing to own the station, but also the 
community interests, which may be adverse to the purposes of educa- 
tional television, also engage in such pressures. 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

I noticed in your questioning of the witness who preceded me that 
you had some expert knowledge with respect to the problems that 
confront the whole Nation concerning UHF and VHF. In further 
answer to your question, the failure of UHF has increased the pres- 
sure by communities, and well-meaning citizens, for the use of some 
of these VHF assignments which are reserved for education. 

It is the desire of the community to receive television service. 

It may be of interest to the committee that since 1952, when the sixth 
report and order was issued, 10 VHF and 12 UHF reservations have 
been added, while 4 VHF and 3 UHF reservations have been deleted. 

At the present time there are a total of 673 VHF channel assign- 
ments of which 86, or 12.8 percent, are reserved for noncommercial 
educational purposes; of the 1,535 UHF channel assignments 171, or 
11.1 percent, are reserved for noncommercial educational purposes; 
of the total of 2,208 VHF and UHF channels, 257 are reserved for 
noncommercial educational purposes. 

As of January 17, 1959, the status of the 86 VHF reservations is 
as follows: 29 stations are on the air; 8 others have been granted au- 
thorization to construct but are not yet on the air; and applications for 
4 stations are pending. 

Thus, at the present time, educational stations are operating or pro- 

osed on 41, or about half, of the total VHF reservations. Of the 171 
UHF reservations, 7 stations are on the air; 16 others have been 
granted authorizations to construct but are not yet on the air; and 
applications for 2 stations are pending. 

t the present time, then, educational stations are operating or 
proposed for 25 or about 15 percent of the total UHF reservations. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity to present the view of the 
Commission with respect to this legislation. I have available these 
ee gentlemen, who are equipped with all the statistics that you may 
need. 

Senator Monroney. We have had hearings on community anten- 
nas, and other means of increasing the range of the stations. Is it 
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your feeling that the bill S, 12-is broad enough to include. facilities 
which, with one V station, might be able to blanket a large area? 

Mr. Craven. I think that the bill is broad enough to embracce that. 
There are other problems in connection with this situation, but of 
technical character, that might bring difficulties, interference, and 
things of that character. : 

Senator Monroney. There are means by which today you can in- 
crease the range of one single V station, are there not? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. From a technical standpoint, there are several 
ways of doing that. 

enator Monroney. If ways can be found where they would not 
necessarily interfere or complicate your television plan, the bill would 
be suitable for encouraging the expansion of educational service. 

Mr. Craven. Remember that I am not a lawyer, Senator. It is 
my opinion that the language is broad enough. 

Senator Monroney. And whatever is done through you to expand 
service areas also would be available under this bill for educational 
television as well; is that correct ? 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. We compliment you and your fellow Commis- 
sioners on the standpat attitude that you have taken concerning edu- 
cational television stations and retaining the reservations until some- 
time in the future when opportunities would be afforded for putting 
them into operation. 

We have a habit, almost universally exercised, when a Commis- 
sioner comes up for confirmation before this committee, they are 
asked very definitely for their views on reservations of these stations. 

Mr. Craven. I notice, too, that we are asked sometimes after we 
are confirmed. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Craven, for givin 
this committee the courtesy of your appearance and the benefit o 
your knowledge. 

Mr. Craven. Thank you very much, sir, for letting us appear. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. John Ivey, Executive 
Vice President of New York University, New York City, N.Y. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ivey. No, sir. 

Senator Monronry. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN IVEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Ivey. Mr. Chairman, in addition to my position at New York 
University I am here also as Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Television of the American Council on Education. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear at the outset that I am 
going to direct my remarks to a narrower interpretation of educa- 
tional television than has been true of the preceding witnesses, not 
because I am not in accord with what they have said but because I want 
to call your attention, if I may, to a particular phase of educational 
a that will help us be more precise in our definition of 
need. 
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In this connection I would like for my remarks to bear particularly 
on the problem of television being used for instructional purposes 
where courses are given for credit. 

Senator Monroney. This would be largely what we call classroom 
television ? 

Mr. Ivey. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is wise at this point particularly 
to have that testimony because so many people consider educational 
television as merely something you tune in on when you get ready. 
But in my home State it is geared quite closely to courses in which 
examinations and other things are given. 

Mr. Ivey. The reason I would like to talk about this in terms of 
instructional programs for credit in classroom or in school utilization 
of television, is that I am brought to this problem by a very serious 
difficulty which faces the United States at the present time. 

Today we have approximately 3,800,000 students enrolled in our 
colleges and universities. By 1970 this will be approximately 6,400,- 
000, or a little less than a 100 percent increase in enrollment. 

The problem facing this country is what kind of instructional pro- 
gram will be available for these students and whether or not the 
facilities will be available to give them the educational opportunity 
at the same rate that we have given to youngsters previously, that is, 
the same ratio of the age group from 18 to 24 having the opportunity 
to go to college as has been true in the past. 

With this increase in student enrollment in colleges we will prob- 
ably need two new college teachers for every one that is in service 
today. This is because we will have to replace those who retire and 
who die, and will have to also provide additional instructors for the 
new students. 

The present ratio of students to teachers in American colleges and 
universities is reported to be about 13 students to 1 teacher. And the 
estimate that I have given you on the need for approximately 200 per- 
cent more teachers than we have today is based on that average stu- 
dent-teacher ratio. 

Now let’s talk a moment about the quality of the teachers who will 
be available. Today on university faculties in the United States 
approximately 40 percent of the instructors hold the Ph. D. de- 
gree. At the rate at which Ph. D.’s are being turned out of our col- 
leges and universities today, and with the continuance of the trend 
for these people to go into business and industry rather than go 
into college and university service, by 1970 it is estimated that there 
will be less than 20 percent of the college teachers of the United 
States holding Ph. D.’s. 

The Ph. D. is one symbol of the competence of a teacher to practice 
his profession. It is not the best, it is not necessarily infallible, but it 
is an important index of the quality of the teacher we can expect. We 
can then expect nothing but a decline in the quality of instruction in 
our colleges and universities if they approach classroom instruction 
in the manner in which they have in the past. 

It is because I am concerned about the quality of education, and 
because I am concerned about the possibility that we may not be able 
to provide the facilities for this practically 100 percent increase in 
student enrollment that I am forced to embrace television as a medium 
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of instruction to help provide for educational opportunities of both 
a qualitative and quantitative nature that we would not otherwise 
be able to achieve. 

There is one other aspect of the situation which makes us rather 
earth bound in our ideas. We traditionally think of the prestige 
institutions of the United States as having the best scholars and pay- 
ing the highest salaries and having what is a corner on the top brains 
and intellectual resources of the United States. This premise is based 
on the concept that the students must go to the campus of the insti- 
tutions to secure their educational opportunities from the top-flight 
educational leaders. 

When you put television into the formula you can project the 
personalities and performance of these top quality teachers through- 
out the land and do it in such a way that the intellectual resources of 
this country are not the particular monopoly of any small group of 
institutions which might ordinarily limit the enrollment to the num- 
her of students that they think meet the standards compatible with 
their purposes and goals. 

So I come then to the conclusion that it is very important that, as 
we look to the period between now and 1970, and the critical situation 
that we face nationally, both domestically and in international affairs, 
we regard our best scholars as a national resource and do everything 
in our power to make this national resource available to the largest 
possible number of students in the largest number of institutions 
throughout the United States. 

This type of thinking has led to the proposal now before the Federal 
Communications Commission that there be established a regional edu- 
cational television network in the 16 Southern States. 

The purpose of this network, which is a 6-channel microwave relay 
system covering 16 States and connecting 300 institutions, is to pro- 
vide the facilities for an experiment to ascertain how it would be pos- 
sible for the best intellectual talent of the southern region in any insti- 
tution to be shared with the other institutions in the area. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to refer to the January 1959 
Educational Record where this program and its proposal is outlined 
in some detail, and recommend that it be included in the record, rather 
than to refer to it in the detail that would be necessary to explain it at 
this time. 

an Monroney. It will be incorporated at this place in the 
record. 

(The Educational Record follows :) 


[The Educational Record, January 1959, published by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C.] 


TELEVISION, EDUCATIONAL QUALITY, AND DOLLARS 


(By John E. Ivey, Jr.) 


Today there are approximately 250 colleges and universities utilizing television 
for instruction. At least that number of school systems, both public and private, 
are also employing the medium. There are 32 noncommercial educational sta- 
tions on the air, 1 State network in operation, and a half dozen others in forma- 
tion. These facilities, and their users, constitute the vanguard of educational 
leadership which is developing the experience with television on which the larger 
task of long-range educational planning for its use can be based. 
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TELEVISION ECONOMICS—QUALITY IN NUMBERS 


Unless television facilities can be made available for instructional purposes, 
it is impractical to plan with the television picture in the educational framework. 
The economics of television is one of the chief factors which has confounded 
school and college experimenation. The viewing has to be spread over a large 
number of students to equal the costs of straight classroom instruction. The 
higher the quality of the program, the greater the costs, and the larger the number 
of students must be. It has been difficult, and many times impossible, to break 
the economic barrier facing single institutions. The economics of television 
and regional and national development of education fit each other like a glove. 
The larger the number of students viewing a program, over and beyond the 
minimum required to meet the basic expense of the program, the lower the per- 
student cost of education. By the same token, the larger the number of students, 
the higher the quality of programing can be in terms of breakeven costs. 

When one breaks beyond the limitations of a single institution, and even beyond 
the State framework, costs and quality concepts enter broader boundary condi- 
tions. This fact was realized by the Southern Regional Education Board in 
1955. Today it is dramatized by the fact that there is pending before the Federal 
Communications Commission a proposal developed by the SREB to establish a 
16-State educational television network. This network would connect 309 col- 
leges and universities and would be owned and operated by the States under the 
interstate compact which created the SREB. 

The educational thinking which led to such programs as the proposed television 
network began to take shape in 1948, and led to legislative approval of an inter- 
state compact for cooperation in higher education among the 16 Southern States— 
an area bounded on the west by Texas and Oklahoma, on the north by Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, and including all the States from these 
boundaries to the Atlantic and gulf coasts. 

The basic premises were simple. Resources and high quality manpower are 
too searce for every institution in every State to duplicate all fields of learning 
in their higher institutions. If certain institutions could serve the entire region, 
and the States using that service pay for it, there could be a voluntary specializa- 
tion of educational effort. By this division of labor through cooperative sup- 
port, higher quality programs could be developed than if the available resources 
in each State were spread thin over all fields of academic effort. 

After 10 years, this idea has now found expression in the cooperation of 
16 legislatures and a hundred or more colleges and universities. More than 50 
educational fields have been explored and developed to varying degrees under 
the system. 

Before television, the cooperative arrangements were based on the idea of 
moving students and professors across State lines. Money, of course, followed 
the path of movement from one State to another through the administrative facil- 
ity of the compact, the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Television brought the prospect of moving educational resources through 
the air, as well as having the men and money move on the ground. But tele- 
vision proposed the possibility of broader ranges of cooperation, and perhaps 
spreading higher educational quality more evenly across the region. The top 
professors in each institution could be shared. With joint use and support 
among the 16 States, the existing peaks of quality could be made higher. 


THE REGIONAL NETWORK FOR AIRBORNE EDUCATION 


Some people argued that plans for a television network should not be seri- 
ously explored until the use of television was comfortably established in the edu- 
cational process. The SREB finally took the position that, should explorations 
prove the network idea practical, and should the Federal Communications 
Commission grant authority to proceed, the substantial air transport of educa- 
tional resources would be greatly hastened. On this assumption, the SREB 
retained A. Karl Cullum, Jr., a Texas consulting engineering firm, and proceeded 
to perfect the plan that is now before the Federal Communications Commission. 

The network provides for the interconnection of 309 institutions in 16 States, 
a route of 10,446 miles. There would be 32 points of program origin serving in- 
stitutions with a current enrollment of over 600,000 students. 

The network system would be tied together with a series of microwave relay 
stations. These are electronic combination catcher-and-pitcher. They receive 
the television signal from a neighboring station about 30 miles away and throw 
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the signal to another station about the same distance ‘away. Basically, this 
is the same equipment used by the major television networks. However, whereas 
each commercial network uses one channel, the SREB'system ‘would use six 


channels. This would allow each participating institution to receive programs 


covering five courses. simultaneously. 

Once the program gets from the point of origin to the institution receiving, the 
institution could use the signal in several ways. It could distribute the pro- 
gram to its students in viewing rooms through closed-circult telecast. This 
would require the installation of cables in each viewing room, much like a tele- 
phone installation, except that the receiving end consists of a series of television 
sets rather than telephones. 

Another possibility for institutional use of a television signal off the micro- 
wave relay system is rebroadcast, either on ultrahigh frequency or very high fre- 
quency stations. These are different parts of the radio spectrum that are as- 
signed by the FCC for telecasting purposes. 

Hither the UHF or VHF telecast in local area would allow students to re- 
ceive programs in their dormitories or any other place where there are tele- 
vision sets. In the case of ultrahigh frequency telecast, most receiving sets 
would have to have so-called converters, a simple attachment costing about $20. 

The basic education unit to be transported by the network is the college 
course for credit. Four types of action are involved in network operations: (1) 
Planning and development of the college courses; (2) production and transmis- 
sion of the courses; (8) planning for use of the course in the institution re- 
ceiving the program; and (4) systematic evaluation of steps 1-3 and the plow- 
ing of results back into operational improvements. 

The central facility to spearhead the carrying out of these required actions 
would be the Southern Regional Education Board. As is true of other SREB 
activities, the network would be operated through a series of formal working 
agreements with colleges and universities. In these agreements, the institu- 
tions work out the general policies and procedures in collaboration with the 
SREB. After their approval by all parties concerned, they then become the 
ground rules for the cooperative action. 


THE DESIGN OF TELEVISED COLLEGE COURSES 


Each course to be telecast would be planned and developed by teams of the 
region’s top scholars. <A special syllabus would be prepared with suggestions to 
teachers and students about how to use the telecast. Eventually, special text 
materials would be produced. Each subject-matter field would have to be studied 
to determine those concepts and subject matter which can be best presented over 
television. 

As the course-planning teams begin to mature their work, they will have asso- 
ciated with them personnel experienced in television production. The scholars 
and production personnel will then develop the tentative format of the course 
program and develop recommendations for teaching personnel. Final negotia- 
tion with teaching personnel would be handled by the SREB, acting upon the 
recommendations of the planning team. 

Along with the development of each course and programs related to it, there 
would be evolved a system of program evaluation. This would be a necessary 
part of testing the effectiveness of the premises upon which telecast education 
was being designed. Such evaluation would cast the whole mold of educational 
telecasting into an experimental and scienctifie study of learning. 

The use of telecast would not be regarded as something apart from regular 
instruction. Rather, it is simply another way of teaching some courses. Within 
the course plan, the amount of the course content suitable for television would 
probably vary from nearly all of it in some courses down to half or less in 
cee courses. Some courses might not be suitable at all for television presenta- 

on. 

The participating institutions would be assured of top-quality presentations 
through the mode of planning and development already described. They would 
have the responsibility for the nontelevised parts of the course, for grading 
students, and assigning credit for the course. Each institution would need to 
fit the television courses into their curriculum in certain subject-matter areas 
to prevent overlapping and duplication. 

In all courses using telecasts, emphasis would be placed on the development 
of an instructional.team made up of the television professor and the classroom 
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instructor, with testing specialists, television production specialists, and others 
as needed. 

It would be expected that each institution might want to use the telecasts 
in whatever way suited its particular needs and interests. The professor work- 
ing directly with the students would use the telecasts to free himself from the 
drudgery of lecture preparation and transmission of information. He could 
devote himself more to special interpretation and group discussion with the 
students, either in large or small groups. He should have more free time for 
investigation and scholarly productivity on his own part. 

With the help of television, the professor in direct contact with students 
should be able to handle a larger number of students. His pay check should 
reflect his greater teaching productivity. The professor and his associates doing 
the telecasting should be paid substantially greater salaries than they now earn. 
Again, the reason being increased productivity. 


MONEY FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SPACE AGE 


The launching of teaching by the South’s top professors through thousands 
of miles of space to hundreds of thousands of students will require money for 
the electronic wings. New financial dimensions arise for the teacher, the insti- 
tution, and the State. 

The cost to establish the 16-State microwave network would be $204.08 million. 
The annual operating cost, exclusive of programing and a reserve for deprecia- 
tion, would be about $7 million. On a 20-year basis, depreciation would run 
about $10 million per year, making a total facilities cost of about $17 million a 


ear. 

In the 16-State area, institutions which might participate in the network 
have a present enrollment of 600,000 students. These institutions spend an 
average of $400 per student for instructional purposes, or $240 million. By 1967 
their enrollment will jump to 900,000, and they will be spending a minimum of 
$360 million. 

Assume that the network will provide 50 courses for each of 2 semesters, 
and 25 courses for the summer program. This will mean a total of 125 courses 
per calendar year. Allow $100,000 per course for planning, teaching, and pro- 
duction expenses. This will involve $12.5 million total expenditure for courses. 
Add $10,000 per year per institution for operation of the campus distribution sys- 
tem for channeling the network courses to students, or about $3 million. These 
figures, put with the $7 million operating expense for the network facility, create 
a total operating cost in the neighborhood of $22.5 million. This is only 6 percent 
of the South’s expected operating expenses for instruction. 

Another way of computing the costs of instruction is in terms of costs per 
student semester hour. The 900,000 students expected by 1967 will probably 
take 24 million semester hours of work per year. If only one-third of this 
instruction is provided by television, this would make the cost per student 
semester hour $2.80. The per student semester hour cost in some of the larger 
institutions in the South is $12 to $18. If the use of television allows professors 
to handle substantially larger numbers of students, it would be possible to 
pass the reduction in instructional costs on to the instructors in the form of 
substantial salary increases. 

The operating costs for the regional network are here calculated in terms of 
use exclusively by higher institutions. From 8 a.m. to midnight each day, if 
five channels are in constant use, the network payload could cover 90 hours of 
telecasting per day. The 50 course per semester load cited above, figured at 
one-half hour per telecast, 3 days per week for each course, would only require 
25 telecast hours per day, 3 days a week. 

For a 7-day week, operating 16 hours per day, there is a potential of 630 
hours of telecasting. A load of 50 courses per semester would require only 
75 hours per week. The possibilities for service to the elementary and secondary 
schools would be tremendous. The adult education programs by State depart- 
ments of health, conservation, agriculture, and others financed by public funds 
to reach mass audiences, would find effective outlet. Special cultural event 
broadcasts would obviously be possible within the time potential of the network. 

Thus, the operating economics and utility of the network far exceed the 
brief calculation on college uses. The midnight to 8 a.m. period would still 
find the network available for contract work for law enforcement and other 
such public uses as the States might wish to make of it. 

The capital outlay cost of over $200 million is large. However, even if the 
colleges of the South continue to spend at the present rate—an amount that is 
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inadequate to meet the needs for new facilities—they will expend $2 billion 
for capital outlay in the next decade. The cost of the network would be no 
more than 10 percent of this. 

Television could have a major impact on the future physical plant needs of 
institutions. Less classroom space would be needed if the students did much 
of their viewing in dormitories or their residences. Students could be encour- 
aged to do more independent study. This might put a heavier load on library 
holdings and traffic. Special facilities for large and small viewing rooms might 
be needed for local rerun of kinescopes, films, or tapes. On the whole, one 
might speculate that television would contract the number of square feet of 
building space needed per student in future campus developments. The nearer 
this contraction reaches to a 10-percent saving in capital outlay, the nearer 
the regional network can be secured free of charge. 


MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL AIR TRAFFIC 


The 16 Southern States would build and own the regional network. Through 
their interstate compact in higher education, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, as the agent of the several States, would develop cooperative agree- 
ments among the colleges and universities for the joint operation of the tele- 
vision system. These agreements, already in effect in other types of regional 
cooperation, will specify the scope of the network operation and the duties and 
responsibilities of the SREB and the member institutions. Each of the signa- 
tories of the agreement will be a member of the Regional Television Network 
Council, the overall policymaking board for the network. The Network Council 
would operate within the general SREB policies as outlined in the compact. 

Once an institution joins the network it may, through contract, purchase tele- 
vision presentations, course outlines, course syllabi, course evaluation mate- 
rials, and special training programs for instructors using telecasts with their 
students. The formal agreement would specify the kinds of contracts to be 
used and the basis on which costs would be computed. For example, institu- 
tions might be charged a basic fee for use of the course, plus an additional 
fee depending upon the number of students enrolled for credit. Institutions 
would purchase special event telecasts from the network on a contract basis. 

The SREB, as the agent of the network, would in turn contract with specific 
institutions for the time of television teachers, the use of television production 
facilities, the services of course planning and evaluation committee members, 
and the services of testing bureaus. Member institutions would maintain com- 
plete discretion as to the extent of their participation either as a purchaser 
of network services or asa seller of services to the network. 

Acting for the Regional Television Network Council, the SREB would handle 
the work of the course planning and production committees, contract for the 
production services of institutions and professors, develop and maintain ar- 
rangements for the operation of the network technical facilities, schedule the 
program operation, and handle the financial relationships among the network, 
institutions, and States. 

Obviously, no operation as large as contemplated here is going to spring into 
being with full maturity. Even after approval by the Federal Communications 
Commission, States will require time to act on the minimum capital funds needed 
to begin construction of the skeleton microwave relay system. Institutions 
will become members of the Regional Network Council over a long period of 
time. 

The important point here is that there is a specific plan for making the full 
value of television to American higher education available in one part of the 
Nation. The economic burden is not only bearable, but may be such an extreme 
bargain it cannot be resisted in the long run. The management pattern is 
practical. The rudiments of it have been tested over a decade by regional 
action in other fields. This regional network furnishes a microcosm to the 
Nation of how the United States might organize and finance the distribution 
of our highest intellectual competence to all parts of the Nation, 


BABY BOOM, SPUTNIKS, AND TELEVISION 


The United States is going to need the highest possible quality of education 
for vastly greater numbers of its citizens in the next 10 years. There is no 
reasonable basis for expecting that even present quality levels can be main- 
tained if we continue to transact our educational business as usual. The 
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‘baby. ‘boom after World War II began to exert its impact on the ‘elementary 

schools in 1951. Today~these millions of youngsters are swelling enrollments 
.of the secondary schools. By 1964 the full weight of these enlarged numbers 
will start pressing on the colleges, jumping ‘their enrollments from today’s 3 
million to approximately 6 million by 1970. 

Throughout the Nation there is a critical inadequacy ‘of ‘high quality teachers 
and buildings for ‘elementary and secondary schools. There ‘is little prospect 
of having sufficient’ teachers or physical facilities at the college and university 
level. But this shortage of academic manpower and buildings is based on the 
assumption that we continue to operate the same type of program in existence 
today, and with the same tools of teaching. Under this assumption, present 
qualitative levels of education cannot be maintained. A decline of quality is 
practically assured. 

Shortages of high quality teachers and facilities automatically make increasing 
numbers of students a potential enemy of quality education. Even so, the 
United States does not have the alternative of restricting the numbers in 
education in order to maintain quality. 

We are still too dizzied by following the orbiting of sputniks to discern 
clearly that quality and numbers in the Russian educational system are not 
allowed to be enemies. This is accomplished by the magnitude of the Soviet 
Union’s commitment to education. Nothing is being spared to divert all needed 
manpower and money to educate all who can benefit, to whatever levels their 
competence will allow them to rise. 

The Russian concept of quality is a creature of their culture and national 
purposes. The American concept of quality must be a creature of our culture 
and national purposes. What is defined as educational quality will thus prob- 
ably be very different for the two countries. This is the subject for another 
discussion. But the United States faces the real peril of not noticing or gaging 
the magnitude of the Russian educational effort. The educational content 
of what we call quality may be demonstrably superior to its Russian counter- 
part. Yet our national survival could be in the balance unless the magnitude 
of our educational effort is greater than that of the Soviet Union. 

We must change the major assumptions in American educational operation 
which make numbers the enemy of quality. There is no choice if the Nation 
is to survive. The educational program itself must be completely overhauled. 
Here we can concern ourselves only with that part of the task of getting the 
superior teachers to the largest number of students, regardless of structure and 
content of our program. 





A HUNDRED THOUSAND PUPILS TO THE TEACHER 


The problem of getting the Nation’s superior teachers to our students must 
be solved jointly by the Federal Government and the States, working in co- 
operation with our educational institutions. This position is based on two 
premises: (1) the strengthening and extension of education is as essential and 
as urgent for national survival as is the development and deployment of 
military forces; (2) the magnitude of the educational problem facing the 
United States will require action on such a sweeping scale that the task must 
be undertaken in the spirit of a national emergency. 

The intellectual resources of the Nation must be mobilized for national serv- 
ice. The method of mobilization should be within the boundaries of traditional 
State and Federal relationships. These boundaries hold that the States and 
localities shall have the primary responsibility for providing a system of public 
education. Education as a national instrument creates for the Republic a 
problem of national responsibility for a function under State jurisdiction. The 
solution of this dilemma requires a new teamwork between State government 
and the Federal Government. 

The State owned and operated educational television network provides facili- 
ties for a part of the National-State teamwork. The interconnection of a series 
of regional networks into a national network could bring the Nation’s top 
intellectual resources to students and adults from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The economic factors which operate within the regional framework are even 
more potent with the Nation as the telecast area. At any one time, a single 
teacher, through television, might be working with hundreds of thousands of 
students. The production resources could be the best in the Nation. The 
quality of the experience for the student would be absolutely unattainable 
with local or State resources alone. 
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To develop the electronic building blocks for regional and national television 
networks, Congress should pass a bill assuring each State funds and technical 
assistance to build and maintain a comprehensive educational television net- 
work serving the elementary and secondary schools, collegiate institutions 
(public and private), and such adult education purposes as might be determined. 
This act should call for direct Federal grants to the States for planning and 
construction of facilities. Those television systems should be under State 
and local control. But they should be engineered to specifications which would 
allow their interconnection into regional and national networks. 

Recall that the southern network is priced at about $200 million for capital 
outlay. Rough calculation would put the total national facility cost at around 
$800 million. This is about one-fourth what the Nation now puts into annual 
expenditure for foreign assistance programs; one-fortieth of the amount going 
into the development and maintenance of military forces. 

It is on the problem of national network operation that State and Federal 
jurisdictional problems become the tenderest. In every State there is a pyramid 
of high quality teaching personnel. From the locality to the State level the 
numbers available resemble an inverted pyramid—small at the local level, large 
numbers when the State is taken as the area. The same principle applies as 
one moves from the State to the regional pool of talent, and from the region 
to the Nation’s top quality educational resources. The State, regional, and 
National network system can place the broad top of the inverted pyramid 
of talent at the disposal of every locality. 

In the southern plan, the regional network machinery is a planning and 
management facility for getting programs produced in some institutions and 
transported to others. It would become an educational talent and financial 
clearinghouse for the 16 States. A national network facility could operate 
with reference to the regions as the regional network does.for its group of 
States. Regional networks could produce and feed programs for national 
distribution just as a single institution produces and feeds programs into the 
regional network. 

This reasoning would suggest that the States and the Federal Government 
create a National Educational Television Authority. The States could draft 
and secure legislative approval in the form of an interstate compact for 
operating a network which the States, through their regional education com- 
pacts, would control and use. The Federal legislation would call for approval 
of the 49-State compact and a system of annual grants to the National Educa- 
tional Television Authority for the overhead operation and certain phases of 
program development for national distribution. 

Once the facilities are created for the State and regional systems, and the 
total system moves from its formative years into full utilization by schools and 
colleges, the financial operation might reach a break-even basis. This would 
mean that probably in the first 5 to 10 years there would be need for an operating 
subsidy and a reserve for depreciation of equipment. The assumption here is 
that the broad contact basis for operation of the regional and national network 
would allow the network to draw income from services through the regular 
operating budgets of institutions, localities buying programs (both live and re- 
corded) for in-school use, and departments of government concerned with adult 
education. 

To reach workable decisions on the matter of State-Federal cooperation in the 
network development and operation, Congress should pass a resolution inviting 
the National’ Governors’ Conference to cooperate in the study of this problem. 
The resolution might suggest that six Governors be appointed to join a task force 
with three Senators and three Representatives to devise an organization and a 
system of finance for the operation of a national educational network under 
interstate control, but with Federal financial assistance. The results of such 
astudy could be immediately referred to Congress and the States for such legis- 
laive action as might be called for. 


SEARCH FOR EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 


With State, regional, and National means for putting the Nation’s top 
scholars before students and aduits across the country, the real challenge arises. 
What should be the future content and process of American education? How 
can television and other types of modern technology be used to increase learning 
by the students and productivity of the teachers? 
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Our present system of education has been built largely on a trial-and-error 
basis. Tradition and philosophical rationalizations largely dominate accepted 
practices. Compared with modern industry’s use of operations research, schools 
and colleges do little basic research on how people learn, what kind of curriculum 
is most relevant to the needs of students and the Nation, and how long the school 
term should be, what the most effective relationship is between student and 
teacher, what kinds of personnel are needed to operate modern educational pro- 
grams, and so on. 

The future of education needs to be firmly based on scientific research dealing 
with all phases of the educational process. Casting nationwide use of television 
in a scientific and experimental approach would precipitate many useful data. 
But this would fall far short of the magnitude of national need. 

We do not hesitate to throw billions of dollars into research and development 
for the military. The future design of education for America should be on no 
less sound a scientific and developmental base than that enjoyed by the Military 
Establishment. There should be a nationally sponsored program of basic educa- 
tional research on no less a scale than the National Institutes of Health. 

Television is making its educational debut within the course and classroom 
structure of present-day schools and colleges. Coupled with a large-scale basic 
research program in education, television offers new dimensions for future 
design of instructional programs. More emphasis can be put on independent 
learning by the students. The classroom and the 50-minute period may become 
a thing of the past. Textbooks of the future and other printed material may be 
radically altered to become companion learning tools to the television program, 
Teachers may enter on a new era of freedom from educational drudgery, leaning 
heavily on modern technology to give them more time for working with the 
learning problems of students and their own scholarly pursuits. 

Here we have explored only one part of the means of building America’s educa- 
tional future. Top scholars become the aircargo for instantaneous transport to 
the entire Nation. Quality need no longer be the monopoly of the rich school 
or institution. American educational quality at its highest can be ready to 
fortify the Nation in its role of world leadership. 

Mr. Ivey. The concept of a regional educational television network 
is based on the theory that the States must control and develop the 
educational programs that will be sent over the air. ‘This is compati- 
ble with the concept of State-public control of education in this coun- 
try, but it also provides for interstate arrangements which would 
make it possible for the top scholars to be shared among the institu- 
tions of the several States. 

I would particularly like to call your attention to the fact that the 
concept of a regional educational television network is just one step 
short of the national educational television network which I believe 
is going to be important for us to consider at some stage in Federal 
legislation. 

In other words it would be possible, through a series of interstate 
compacts, to make it completely feasible from the engineering and 
educational standpoint for a series of interstate compacts to inter- 
connect regional systems which in turn could provide a national sys- 
tem that would allow the interchanging of faculties among institutions 
from the New England States to the west coast, and from the Northern 
States and the Southern States. 

This would provide for the maximum mobility of the high quality 
teaching resources that this country needs. 

Now I have to call your attention to one other factor, and that is to 
use television for instructional purposes means that the institutions 
and schools of this country are going to have to frankly face up to the 
fact that the ways they have been operating will not suffice in the 
future. . 

We will have to change our approach to the concept of the pupil- 
teacher ratio. We will have to have teachers dealing with more 
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students than they are working with today. We will almost have to 
adopt the policy that teachers should not be asked to do anything 
that could be done as well electronically. This means using more 
films, using television, both live and film, using a variety of tech- 
niques that we now have in language instruction on tapes, and so on. 

This I raise for your attention because, unless the facilities for 
television are made available for instructional purposes, then there 
will be no alternative for the educational fraternity of this country 
other than to continue using the same techniques of instruction that 
it has in the past. In terms of the technological devices that are avail- 
able, teaching procedures are many, many years behind developments 
that would facilitate improving the quality of education and spread- 
ing it to a larger number of students. _ 

This is important, I think, Mr. Chairman, that this committee, while 
it is considering legislation on this bill, have the opportunity to realize 
that, if in its good judgment it proceeds to present a bill to the Senate, 
and ultimately for congressional action, this can be a great catalyctic 
factor to bring about educational change that would otherwise be 
impossible. 

here are two observations on the bill that I would like to under- 
score. One, I think the resources proposed are too little. I think 
that each State ought to have sufficient resources to provide a com- 
prehensive State system which can be used for instructional purposes 
at the college and university level and at the elementary and second- 
ary school level. 
ow much this would cost would require more detailed information 

than I have at the present time, but I think it is something that 
ought to be looked into carefully. This is a very important move 
that should be made on a scale adequate to meet the conditions which 
I have described previously as beg a national emergency in the 
problem of higher education and in primary and secondary education. 

Secondly, the bill should have a provision that, as I read it, it does 
not now have: that is, to provide some set of standards for engineer- 
ing State systems which would allow their interconnection into re- 
gional systems and their possible interconnection into a national 
system. If that is done at this time it would mean that the State 
systems, engineered and developed on the basis of the funds that 
are made available through this bill, would have the potentiality of 
hing linked into regional units with the lowest extra cost and into 
national units with the least extra cost and with the highest quality 
of instruction. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate very much your testimony in this 
matter, Mr. Ivey. We do appreciate the network idea, and the con- 


| sideration of the South—and the fact that the South has established 
| agood record in educational television, but other States to a degree, 


such as Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, the great empire State of New York, and others, 
show absolutely no educational television channels now operating. 
Mr. Ivey. I am not an apologist for New York because I have only 
been there 18 months. 
Senator Monroney. You sound like you are from the South. 


Mr. Ivey. Yes, sir. I was director of the Southern Regional Edu- 
tation Board for 9 years. 
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Senator Monroney. Counsel tells us that New York City has seven 
V commercial stations. But New York has an assortment of 10 U 
stations for educational purposes which would be impossible to reach 
anybody unless you go into a sort of closed circuit U broadcast for 
classroom work. Yet the New York area has the greatest concentra- 
tion of population than can be reached with an educational TV 
broadcast of any place in the country. 

Mr. Ivey. I would like to raise the point, Mr. Chairman, that the 
concept of the U stations as they have been developed up to this 
moment in New York and elsewhere has been largely based on the 
premise that educational television is something that you do in addi- 
tion to what you already are doing if you have the money to do it. 

What I am proposing here this afternoon is that when we deal with 
television instruction for credit, either in school or out of school in- 
struction, the utilization of the whole UHF spectrum will take on a 
different light in the years to come because the educators will approach 
it with a different purpose than they have in general in this country 
so far. 

penstor Monroney. That would permit the utilization of U sta- 
tions ! 

Mr. Ivey. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. It would be classroom instruction. 

Mr. Ivey. It would be classroom instruction or it could be students 
taking courses that would be viewed in their dormitory rooms, if this 
were in a university situation or indeed viewed in a metropolitan area. 

Senator Monronry. Unless they have changed in the many years 
since I went through a university, I think it would be better to have 
it in the classrooms. 

Mr. Iver. I want to call your attention to the fact that the Southern 
States alone are going to have to develop $2 billion worth of buildings 
in the next 12 years if they are going to keep up with the increase in 
enrollment. 

If the building is done with television in the picture this figure can 
be cut substantially in terms of capital investment. 

Senator Monroney. I feel as you do that the greatest results will be 
realized from programs for credit with outside reading assignments, 
with mineographed bibliographies furnished. We, in Oklahoma, find 
it advisable to have an assistant professor or someone, personally, 
appear once a month to answer the questions of pupils and to supple- 
ment the visual educational programs that are now being broadcast. 

Mr. Ivey. While we are talking about UHF, if I might interject a 
comment here, I don’t think that we should overlook the possibili- 
ties of VHF programing for instructional purposes. 

New York University has four courses on the air now for credit 
which range all the way from the natural sciences to history and 

hilosophy. These courses come on at 6:30 in the morning over 

CBS-TV in New York and they have a better rating than the Dave 
Garroway show on NBC. Of course there may be some bias on this 
trend survey. 

Senator Monroney. One other feature that I have found of some 
interest involves small broadcasters who have a difficult time, although 
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they have TV stations, finding commercial programs during the day- 
light hours. Those small broadcasters I have talked to in my own 
State evidenced a keen interest in allotting this time for a very mini- 
mum amount or on a cost basis to join a statewide network broad- 
casting educational television system. Because of the daytime situa- 
tion and the fact this time cannot be sold very easily is not only advan- 
tageous to the educational programs but it affords the programs and 
eee to reach corners of the State that it could not otherwise 
reach. 

In that way we hope we will be able to reach almost a statewide audi- 
ence in Oklahoma through our present two stations plus a regular 
television line tieup. 

Mr. Ivey. The four courses that I referred to over WCBS-TV in 
New York sponsored by New York University have an average of 
25,000 people viewing them every day, which is some commentary, I 
think, on the interest of adults in college level courses over and above 
the credit angle that we previously spoke of. 

Senator Monronry. They can get college credit for that? 

Mr. Ivey. That is correct. One other important result of our ex- 
perience with this is that we are conivnced that in the future higher 
education has got to be conducted in such a way that the professor 
is less a crutch for the student intellectually than he has been in the 

ast. 

As you know many of our colleges and universities are run some- 
what like a police system. We require students to come to class, 
take so many courses, take an examination, then they are given credit. 
We feel that television’s great future will be to stimulate independent 
learning by students so that they mature earlier and are able to 
pursue their instructional program on a sounder and more independ- 
ent basis over a long period of time. 

Senator Monroney. Do you think it would be economically feasible 
in the area of New York, with the ten unused U stations, for them to 
go on the air perhaps with U stations as a result of some of the fi- 
nancing provided in this bill ? 

Mr. Ivey. I think it would, and I think they should. 

Senator Monroney. And the supply factor of these courses would 
be available to them? ‘They could take the course you mentioned ? 

Mr. Ivey. I would answer that by saying that, if the facilities were 
available and the resources were available, our universities would 
put on the air an entire liberal arts program so that students could 
get a college degree without ever coming to the university campys 
if they wished. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Ivey. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

A short recess was taken. ) 
enator Monronry. We will resume our hearings. 

Mr. Raymond Hurlbert, general manager, Alabama Educational 

Television Commission, Birmingham, Ala. 
_ Thank you, very much, Mr. Hurlbert, for the courtesy of appear- 
ng before this subcommittee and for giving us the benefit of the work 
which you are doing in this field in Alabama. You may proceed in 
your own way. 
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Mr. Hurpert. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear here and 
to represent the Alabama Educational Television Commission, and 
to bring their message urging support of this bill, for Alabama feels 
that their experience now beginning its fifth year in educational tele- 
vision is one designating or indicating acceptance, and one that we 
et _— pride in with the progress and experience that we have had 
thus far. 

Many of you are familiar with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
study, “An Investment in the People.” This study points out that 
it is not the country or the State with the greatest natural resources 
which has the highest per capita income, but the one with the highest 
literacy, the best educated people. Our State is rich in natural re- 
sources, but our great need is to raise the per capita income through 
education. 

We are on the threshold of tremendous advances in the field of edu- 
cation. Should we ask the question, has the time come for updating 
the educational system of schools in America and if so, as an aid, do 
we not have an available tool in educational television? In fact, we 
have a providential tool, to help make the hurdle of leaping from the 
traditional to the modern needs in education. What does industry 
do when it is time for a retooling job? Isn’t expense for retooling con- 
sidered essential in the light of future efficiency and greater produc- 
tion, and are not new methods inaugurated? There is no question as 
to what business would do in such a case. Should we not apply just 
as much good business to the education of our youth? As stockholders 
in this big business of education, should we not test the potential in 
educational television, and its ability to bring increasingly valuable 
dividends? 

In addition to its academic value, this new instrument can basically 
contribute to the character of the Nation. The wealth of human char- 
acter rather than a wealth of money has given America its real worth. 
In many ways this is true, such as faith and trust in others being the 
basis of our credit system. Men of character have been the pillars 
of ourcountry. Willthiscontinue? Will the children of today become 
the men and women who deserve this rich heritage? Who will preserve 
it with their honor? Conditions such as those shown in “Blackboard 
Jungle” can spread like cancer through our Nation unless we combat 
the lurid, the violent, the base things appealing to our youth, with 
better opportunity for the good things, unless we use every available 
means for training. Television is a natural for character education 
and citizenship training. It transmits emotion, ideals—makes com- 
munication far more real and personal than the printed page. 

We, who believe that in our democracy every student must be given 
an opportunity to rise to the height of which he is capable, know that 
every avenue of approach must be used that will make individual citi- 
zens better informed and wiser members of the community. As a part 
of this belief, we are committed to mass education as a projection of 
our way of life; however, providing equal educational opportunity 
does have serious obstacles. Geography has been a major factor in 
providing educational opportunities. The rural child has so often 
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been denied instruction and materials available to the city child but 
it need not be so, with the use of educational television. Through edu- 
cational television, these differences will be wiped out, giving new 
meaning to the term “equal opportunity.” 

The appalling national shortage of teachers, classrooms, and educa- 
tional funds are only too well known. In consideration of such mas- 
sive problems, it is only natural to explore educational television, as 
the foremost device of mass communication, for substantial help. Since 
educational television has emerged from the conference room and the 
laboratory into the classroom, it is ready for the challenge. 

All over Alabama, television antennas are being erected next to 
the flag poles of our schools. These additional spires signify to the 
world that they are bringing to the schoolrooms of the Nation the best 
in art, literature, music, and science. As the roofs of our schoolhouses 
are thus fortified for communication purposes, we can only estimate 
the joy and added stimulation to learning the boys and girls are 


receiving. 


Educational television has been in Alabama 4 years and already 
certain conclusions may be drawn. A careful review of those educa- 
tional television activities in Alabama and over the country during 
the past 4 years seem to justify the following observations: 

The effectiveness of television as a teaching device and a means of 
improving the educational process: Television has become an estab- 
lished part of the in-school and out-of-school instructional program 
in many communities. 

In our own State of Alabama, for example, this year 56,000 public 
school pupils in more than 400 schools are viewing regularly in-school 
television programs and many teachers in the State are coming to 
rely upon educational television as a valuable aid in the classroom. 
The need for science instruction in the high schools of Alabama and 
the Nation is apparent when it is realized that only one-half of all 
U.S. high schools teach physics and chemistry, while only one-fourth 
teach algebra. To meet this challenge in Alabama, we now have 455 
receiving sets in 430 schools over the State. They are used for view- 
ing in-school instruction in such subjects as biology, physics, chem- 
istry, Spanish, music, history, civics, literature, speech, science, art, 
English, geometry and algebra. Schools not able to have teachers 
for certain specific subjects such as science, art, and music, because of 
lack of funds or inability to find qualified teachers, need deny their 
pupils these subjetcs no longer for educational television has come to 
their aid with excellent lessons taught by master teachers. One rural 
principal wrote that in his school the children referred to the televi- 
sion set as the music and art teacher, for now these children had 
lessons in these subjects via television. 

Institutions of higher learning such as the University of Alabama 
and Alabama Polytechnic Institute are using closed circuit television 
successfully in the classroom. The Medical College of the University 
of Alabama is including provisions for educational television in their 
expansion. Other schools at the University of Alabama report ex- 
cellent results with closed circuit television. The military services at 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., conducted extensive research and 
report that television has unquestioned value in their instructional 
programs. Educational television has met the exacting demands of 
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the military with its ability to deliver effectively as well as reach large 
numbers simultaneously. While closed circuit has value, we are ex- 
tremely fortunate in Alabama not to be limited to closed circuit in a 
few places but to have developed a network of open broadcast televi- 
sion which will cover the State, making available to schools, no matter 
where located or how remote, the best in education. This makes it 
possible also for the people at home to look into the classroom, leaving 
no om in their minds about the kind of teaching their children 
are having. This fact alone will upgrade teaching. 

For extending the influence and magnifying the effectiveness of the 
gifted teacher. 

For reaching large numbers of students in and out of the classroom 
in economical ways. 

For reaching the homebound and disabled children. 

For adults who want to continue their learning. 

For providing new material that would otherwise be unavailable 
for classroom use. 

For bringing the parents and the public at large in closer relation- 
ship to the schools and involving them more intimately in the educa- 
tional process. 

More specifically, for illustrative purposes, there follows a descrip- 
tion of some phases of television teaching. The television teacher in- 
troduces and presents the lessons, while the classroom teacher reviews 
or clinches the factual material and makes the assignment. The tele- 
vision teacher bears in mind that the interest span on the part of the 
average public school student is approximately 30 minutes. Any 
television instruction which goes beyond that limit is questionable in 
its ability to hold attention. The classroom teacher can best handle 
such things as classroom discussions, clear up immediate misunder- 
standing, direct and supervise activities growing out of the television 
lesson, help pupils to exercise critical judgments, and give attention 
to the establishment of desirable habits and traits. On the other hand, 
the television teacher can help to stimulate interest and provide gen- 
eral information through lectures and demonstrations. Through the 
use of the television camera, she can bring visual aids before a great 
many students at onetime. The television teacher can suggest activi- 
ie and challenge pupils to assume more responsibility for their own 
earning. 

The instructional techniques and materials used on television are 
aimed at the average student, making it important for the classroom 
teacher to assign special activities to supplement the television instruc- 
tion on each level. 

The television screen gives the teacher direct control of the attention 
of the pupil. The television screen provides an effective fixation 

oint for group instruction. Visuals on television help explain the 
ideas of lessons. The television camera can greatly magnify a map, 
picture, graph, or chart—making every seat in the classroom a front- 
row seat. 

The television teacher looks at the camera and immediately is 
looking straight into the eyes of each pupil. This seems to provide a 
psychological effect that causes the pupil to give close attention to 
what is happening. Sometimes a “capsule classroom” of a few repre- 
sentative pupils in discussion are used on television to stimulate inter- 
est. 
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A precterel illustration of intelligent acceptance of what educa- 
tional television has to offer teaching is explained by one high school 
teacher. Shesays: 


I have decided that television drama is the biggest shot in the arm for teaching 
literature in a generation. 


She continues— 


more of us than would dare admit it have shuddered to think how many students 
have been soured forever on the mature excitement of Shakespeare by our neces- 
sarily limited presentation of the bard through print. It’s rough enough for 
teenagers to try to follow the story in the “foreign language” of Elizabethan 
English ; to expect them to derive pleasure from the subleties of character and 
motive is impossibly remote—until they can see the play. 

I shall never forget the difference that Maurice Evans made in my teaching 
of Macbeth to high school seniors. The year before the telecast I had to spend 
considerable time trying to indicate simply what happened ; the Evans production 
enabled me to proceed at once to a discussion of the play as a work of art. 

More and more English teachers are appreciating the intrinsic value 
of educational television assistance. They are saying to their classes: 
“Look at the television presentation and we’ll discuss the play in class 
Monday.” ‘This is one way television helps us to do better what we’ve 
been trying to do all along. 

Educational television is introducing all people to all the arts. Tele- 
vision can bring enrichment programs on film emphasizing art, archi- 
tecture, literature, and music which have great interest and instruc- 
tional value. Think of the millions who have ssen their first opera, 
their first ballet, their first concert music on television. Television 
offers a tremendous variety of program choice with varying degrees 
of educational value, which help pupils develop discernment in the 
selection of programs. The good teacher knows that conscious choice 
is the first step toward mature taste. There is evidence that educa- 
tional television is potentially the most important single tool for adult 
education, one of the most rapidly developing aspects of education. 

In 1951, only one institution of higher learning in the United States 
was offering accredited courses on television. At present 50 institu- 
tions are telecasting more than 100 different courses. The Universit 
of Alabama and Auburn have offered several courses, some of whic 
have been and are for credit. The Alabama State Board of Education 
is the only such authority in the United States now permitting public 
school credit for approved educational television courses. 

More than 4,000 programs, most of them adult education, have been 
kinescoped, and are now being released through the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., to noncommercial sta- 
tions scattered in many parts of the United States. Adult education 
programs 3 years ago were in short supply. Now they are in much 

ater supply, due largely to financial assistance from the Fund for 
dult Education. For general adult consumption, educational tele- 
vision in Alabama is broadcasting a wide variety of interesting and 
valuable programs, such as conversational French, classical and semi- 
classical music, income tax service, historical, art history, scientific 
research, medical, social problems, leadership training programs for 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, farm facts, forestry, horticulture, sym- 
phonic, commercial subjects, government, round table discussions and 
many panel presentations. 

As the workweek becomes shorter, self-improvement for the citizens 

is more significant only if educational opportunity is also enlarged 
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and enriched. Many of our people are now turning to television for 
continued learning during leisure hours. This means furter develop- 
ment and strengthening of our human resources which is so essential 
if we are to keep pace with progress in other countries. Such coun- 
tries are well aware of the educational potential of television, and are 
already using it for that pero while making provisions for still 
greater use. In Rome and Paris, as in London, magnificent studios 
are being built for government owned and operated television. In 
England, teaching via television is going into their schools in addition 
to all other British Broadcasting Co. programing which is chiefly 
educational in character. 

In time of crisis, educational television will surely become a vital 
part of the defense of the Nation, both for the military and civilian 
population. For example, one teacher could instruct in such things 
as first aid, emergency measure, teaching people in their homes all 
over the State. Think how this would expedite such matters. Think 
of the energy and time saved everyone, as well as the cost. If we 
should have a national emergency, how could we do without it? 
Television is truly an important instrument for those most directly 
concerned with adult learning. 

A new type of children’s program is being developed. Children’s 
interest programs developed by Alabama educational television net- 
work studios have been quite popular. After school hours affords 
an excellent time to teach character through interest and example. 
Such programs involve no crime, violence, or horror to sustain 
interest. At a time when many community agencies are concerned 
with juvenile problems, further experimentation in programs for 
children, particularly those without violence, may constitute a new 
attack on an important State and nationwide problem. 

Dr. Clieno’s “Music Time,” an educational program produced from 
the university, has been so effective that it 1s being rebroadcast by 
means of kinescope as additional educational television program 
throughout the State. “Let’s Learn More,” the 1958 McCall’s maga- 
zine award winning program, is a program produced by the Bir- 
mingham Area Educational Television Association, and is pioneering 
in the instruction of grade-school children in elementary Spanish. 
Educational] television, in an interesting way, provides instruction to 
children in such fields as poetry, zoology, hobbies and crafts, foreign 
languages, music and art. These are offered in appealing forms 
of dramatizations, puppetry, dance, and music. In our State these 
programs are attracting hundreds of letters from youngsters and 
adults alike. 

Educational television can assist in meeting critical problems of 
increasing enrollments and teacher shortages. In Alabama, elemen- 
tary and secondary, as well as the higher education levels, have made 
some effective demonstrations in meeting above-mentioned educa- 
tional problems. It is probably premature to make overreaching 
claims but the evidence to date shows much promise. Further ex- 
perimentation is needed to determine the full potential of television 
along this line. However, there is enough promise to warrant the 
continuation of broad-scale experimentation. In a study recently 
completed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, it is 
pointed out that “to maintain the present overall pupil-teacher ratio 
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the schools will have to enlarge their total teaching staff more in the 
next 10 years than in the previous 35. The colleges and universities 
will have to add more teachers in the next 15 years than in all pre- 
vious history combined.” It is quite clear that under the present 
pattern of teacher recruitment and utilization it would be impossible 
to secure enough good teachers for our schools and colleges during 
the next 15 years. At the present time about one-fiftieth of all col- 
lege graduates are entering the teaching field. One half of all our 
college graduates would have to enter teaching in order to meet edu- 
cational needs during the next 10 years. Obviously this cannot be 
expected. It is important, therefore, that television’s potential for 
relieving the teacher shortage, particularly because of the likelihood 
of many more students, be realistically examined. The answer is 
not alone more rooms, but, in part, more television sets—both in and 
out of school. One person teaching via television can instruct 5,000 
classrooms. Tests are proving that learning is just as effective in 
the television classroom as in the conventional classroom. This should 
figure some way in the solution of the teacher shortage and the need 
for economy, acute problems in the educational picture. 

Educational television can contribute to the solution for another 
critical problem facing the people in Alabama. Many of our schools 
are unaccredited—that is, not up to the required standard. Often 
this is due to the fact that such subjects as physics and chemistry are 
not being taught by adequately prepared teachers. If these subjects 
were taught over television, by highly qualified teachers, this condi- 
tion in so many unaccredited schools could be corrected. 

To solve the problem posed by the above-mentioned shortage of 
facilities and faculty may seem a formidable task. Yet the means is 
available right here today. Moreover, the television answer could 
assist in solving the shortage-of-time problem—that is, in the space of 
a few years, and in so doing it could work a revolution in education. 
A second part of the television answer is the availability of scarce tele- 
vision channels. Such channels occupy the air, which, from the 
standpoint of electronics communications, is a form of real estate 
owned by the Government. Like any other real estate, there is only 
so much of it to go around. Only so many radio wave bands and even 
fewer video channels can take up room in the air. That is why the 
Alabama Educational Television Commission felt it imperative to 
obtain the three channels we now have in order to cover our State as 
well as could be possibly done, all of which was a very difficult feat. 

Getting the engineering data, making requests which must be exact, 
getting through all the routine of State and National regulations, 
obtaining construction permits for each station, having the stations 
built, keeping the costs within the appropriations has been a mam- 
moth undertaking. We can thank the vision of Alabama citizens 
that educational television is established in Alabama. It is a reason- 
able assumption that the people of Alabama now consider it essential 
and will never give it up. 

In the above-mentioned manner, it seems possible that educational 
television will revolutionize our concept of schooling as it stands 
today. We have been given a gift; we have been given time to eradi- 
cate the ills of the insufficiency of time. This streamlining and expe- 
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diting of education, with the added advantage of economy of time 
and money, will be a real contribution to man’s lifespan. 

The basic change in educational television caused by television 
would be a shift in emphasis from memorization to methods of self- 
education. Almost universally, our formal education has been based 
on the theory that we must furnish a student’s mind with a wide 
variety and a great number of facts. All this on the off-chance that 
he may need them in later life, and that they will be in storage when 
the need arises. 

By and large, our schools and colleges have had little time and 
energy to teach the student to work independently or to want to. 
Educational television can enable the student to work independently. 
It can widen his educational opportunities by providing courses when 
he feels the need for them—whether the need be to increase his effi- 
ciency, understanding, or just his enjoyment of life. 

Educational television is being used by Government and private 
agencies for greater interests of all the citizens. Alabama is a rich 
warehouse filled to overflowing with materials seldom seen, or often 
not even suspected, by a large majority of its citizens. Responses to 
such Alabama educational television network programs as “Stones 
and Bones” indicates real enthusiasm for local historical backgrounds. 

Many Alabamians are viewing the wonders of their State for the 
first time through the program “Field Trips.” They are appreci- 
ating their heritage as an Alabamian and an American more because 
their knowledge and understanding is increasing. 

Television can release this vast resorvoir of cultural material for 
both in- and out-of-school use. Because of television’s reality, im- 
mediacy, and versatility, it has a technical superiority over many of 
them more traditional forms of mass communication. These character- 
istics give it great power to attract and sustain attention and to 
disseminate knowledge which might not otherwise be available or, 
to be much more accurate, not available in such an attractive form. 
If such a warehouse is to be made a more significant part of the edu- 
cational process, and if Government is to be ever closer to the people 
it serves, educational television must be used more extensively. It is 
now a proven means for stimulating liberal education and extending 
cultural growth. 

Often one must believe before one can see. Just as Edison be- 
lieved in electricity and the Wright brothers in aviation, before the 
world saw what they could do, so must we believe in the possibilities 
of educational television before we ever see what it can do. 

Television offers a new, dramatic, and effective means for the clari- 
fication and implementing of the American way of life. The only 
insurance for the perpetuation of a democratic society is an informed 
electorate. With educational television, we have the means for ful- 
filling the responsibility for the education of the people of our coun- 
try, young and old. It seems providential that we have at our com- 
mand in these crucial times this great medium for mass communica- 
tion in education. “Wisdom in action,” said General Marshall, “rests 
squarely upon public understanding.” How our society develops to- 
ward a greater maturity and the consequent impact on the whole 
world depends not a little upon our use of educational television po- 
tentialities. This may be our last clear chance. 
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Some people jive will be like the oldster : 

“T know you have seen a lot of new things take place.” 

“Yes, and I wuz agin every one of them.” 

Most people, I believe, will enthusiastically support educational 
television when they see: (1) Its suitability for community service, 
(2) that it gives new meaning to the term “equal opportunity” in 
education, and (38) that it will strengthen our democracy and help 
preserve our American way of life. sai ae 

In 1953 just a few days after the legislation was approved in your 
State, Mr. Chairman, Alabama had a bill put through. We were very 
fortunate in having an appropriation which followed immediately so 
that we were able to start our program of a State network in the year 
1954. 

We were then operating one station. Not too long afterwards we 
activated the channel in the city of Birmingham, the first one being 
on Mt. Cheaha, the highest point in the State. The following year 
we activated the third V which gave us a State network of three VHF 
stations. These have been connected by microwave and also connected 
by microwave to the programing re Such agencies are the 
alversity of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the 
Birmingham Area Educational Television Association, which is made 
up of the five public school systems in Jefferson County, of which the 
city of Birmingham is the larger part. 

This system is now broadcasting from these three programin 
parted approximately 66 hours a week; 25 hours of which is in schoo 
telecasting largely for teaching purposes. A number of the courses 
are already accepted by the State board of education toward a high 
school certificate, and there are some credit courses being given by the 
University of Alabama toward a college degree. 

This amount of broadcasting is evenly divided among these three | 
institutions which are doing the in-school as well as the civic, cultural, 
and educational type of programing for the adult population. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, 25 out of the 66 hours are for 
credit in classroom teaching, although other people, because you are 
fortunate enough to have V stations, are permitted to tune in if 
they want to and take it without enrollment or credit? 

Mr. Huripert. Twenty-five hours is for in-school use. Not all of it 
is for credit, Mr. Chairman. However, as times goes on more and more 
of it is on accredit basis. 

It is indeed fortunate that we have three V’s. However, the State 
Education Television Commission is contemplating activating as soon 
as funds are available two UHF channels which will more adequately 
cover the State. At the present time, with the three VHF stations we 
approximate 75 percent coverage of the State of Alabama. 

It is interesting to note—in a talk which I made last week to a - 
oP in Mobile County—the very encouraging response that they 

ad in an expression of getting up a petition to have, they said, 30,000 
voters on the petition requesting the State to provide educational 
television service for their community. It is the only large, densely 
populated area in the State not now receiving the service. That is, 
as large as that. There are some areas that are not served as yet, too. 

— Monroney. How many U’s do you have that are not acti- 
vate 
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Mr. Hurtpert. We have four not activated thus far. 

Senator Monronzy. Nothing has been done on those? 

Mr. Hourupert. That’s right. 

Senator Monronery. Should any breakthrough be made, either 
through tax exemption for all channel sets or a plan in which the 
manufacturers, instead of charging $20 or $30 more for conversion 
could make possible a set of ni tori prices that would get both 
U and V channels, would this enable you to offer more programs, to 
put more courses on the air? Today you are limited as to the number 
of courses that you can offer because of the limited number of hours 
your V stations can operate. 

Mr. Huripert. Are you asking if we could get duplicate stations 
in certain locations, then we could do twice as much broadcasting ? 

Senator Monronery. Yes. Assuming that your three V stations 
cover almost all of Alabama. Your U’s would not be necessary to 
expand your audience. But in order to put a second group of courses 
on the air with a second network, you could, through utilizing your 
U’s double the number of people perhaps that you reach today. 

Mr. Huripert. That is entirely possible. The State commission is 
anticipating the time when they can activate more UHF channels 
than they have now allocated. So, they could have greater numbers 
of courses. 

Senator Monroney. What type of courses do you give for classroom 
courses ? 

Mr. Hurupert. I have a program here including that, and I would 
like to incorporate it in the record, if you please; a complete list of 
our courses. We are having chemistry, biology, trigonometry, alge- 
bra, music, art, and any number of additional programs that fit into a 
picture such as has been described before, where instructors are diffi- 
cult to find and where, in many cases, they cannot even be employed 
at all, even though funds might be available. We can render this 
service on a statewide basis. We find that at the present time we have 
more than 300 schools that are voluntarily participating in this pro- 
gram that we are rendering, with some 450 sets being used. Fifty-six 
thousand children in the public schools of Alabama are now partici- 
pating in the educational television program. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


JANUARY 26, 1959, SCHEDULE OF THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
CoMMISSION NETWORK 


ETV CHANNELS 10 BIRMINGHAM, 7 MUNFORD, 2 ANDALUSIA 
AETC Office: Protective Life Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


AETC STAFF 


Raymond Hurlbert, general manager 
Lou Peneguy, program coordinator 
Al Renfro, chief engineer 

Madge Law, office manager 
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PROGRAM AGENCY DIRECTORS 


Auburn TV: Edward Wegener 
Birmingham TV: Dr. Earl Sechriest 
University TV: Graydon Ausmus 
Telecasts are produced by these programing agencies which are indicated on 
the schedule in abbreviated form as follows: 


API—Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

B—Birmingham Area Educational Television Association, 720 South 20th Street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

UA—University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

UA*—Film supplied by National Educational Television for the University of 
Alabama 

UA-NBC—Telecast aired in cooperation with the University of Alabama through 
the facilities of the National Broadcasting Co. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26 





Agency Remarks 


Standard RETMA alinement chart. 
Second semester for beginners. 
Debut: Series dealing with teenagers social adjustment in 


UA 
UA 
B 


8:45 Test pattern and sign on_-__- 
ey IRE ©... nw ennsseessane 
O30 Your Life Plan..:.......:-. 


life. 
Sound waves and reflected sound. 
10:30 Chemistry !-......---- gecee8 UA | First lesson: second semester. 
11:00 Trigonometry !_....-.------ API First lesson; second semester. 
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| 9th grade direct teachingl esson based on the State Board 
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12:30 Social Security 
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course of study. 

First lesson; second semester. 

How 1959 Social Security revisions will affect rural Ala- 
bama. Guest, Security Administrator, Cecil Simpson. 

Lower elementary grades enrichment lesson. 

| Upper elementary grades enrichment lesson. 

| Abstract art thought and reasoning. 

Microscopic findings history and germ theory proof. 

Nuclear energy history. 

Classical music. 

Debut: Famed Virginia historical town tours. 
depicts 18th century life. 

Junior high school teacher refresher training. 

Debut: New children’s program. 

For tots. 

Debut: Series devoted to better understanding of schools 
activities and problems today in Alabama. First tele- 
cast deals with Jefferson County schools organization and 
administration; shows how the vocational school provides 
for youth needs. 


Opener 





6:00 College physics. -........-...} UA- | University credit course. 
NBC 
6:30 Down on the Farm. -.------ API Alabma hog production is discussed by API extension 
specialist, Ray Cavender. 
7:00 Medical Center report._---- B 
ae © PTOROR Th... 2. cece ea caeep UA | University credit course. 
8:00 Auburn Presents........--.| API 
SaO  BPCOONCTALS 25 nap sic sesuns | B | Method to outline the body of speech. 
9:00 Psychology IT. ----- apiece! UA | U>iversity credit course. 
9:30 Community and the Con- | UA* The penal ‘‘grapevine” and ‘‘Kangaroo court.” 
| 
| 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 


8:45 Test pattern and sign on....| UA Standard RETM A alinement chart. 

men GORA Tiss si cueenan UA 

9:30 Handle With Care.._....--- B Debut: Teenage mental and social questions answered by 
Vera Bruhn, mental health specialist. 

10:00 Physics! rubato e ee eee Intensity, loudness, frequency, pitch resonance and inter- 
ference of sound. 

10:30. Chemistry !. .........-..... HA 

11:00 Trigonometry !__...........| API | 

meee, Soares 68 iL iceway ls eae | B | Definition of a community. 

RN SEER oo an tase naman | API 

12:30 Peach pruning_.-----.-..--- | API | Recommendations for high yield in correct pruning as 


Footnote at end of table, p. 44. 


suggested by John Popenoe, API horticulture depart 
{| ment. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28—Continued 














Agency Remarks 
12:45 Let’s Learn More.........--. B Where wheels are used. Lower elementary enrichment.) 
BI NOD, 6 nicoukutdcnnebindide API Upper elementary enrichment. 
1:30 Japanese brush painting-...| UA* ‘Techniques in painting chrysanthemums. 
OS a CORRS: B Manner in which infectious diseases are contracted. 
SOD | DO IMG... spagpadu<pn<se UA* Life with clowns. 
3:00 Photography tips_-..-...-..- B 
lees Get OO. sb aoe esennd B Report of plans for Scouts in 1959: Guests, Scout leaders, 
Mrs, W. P. Lewis and Alice Fleming. 
Uy OS ae B Diet habits of magazine lady models and of male boxers, 
4:30 Audio—Visual Aids.........| B In-service teacher instruction. 
5:00 Friendly Giant...........-- UA* For tots. 
5:15 Fignewton’s Newspaper....| UA* | The party and the clean-up man. (For tots.) 
eee WE WOR. wen cncncloaenuce B ! 
6:00 College physics. -..-....----- i. | University credit course. 
nt gS A pe a API Auburn foreign students interviewed. 
7:00 Les Miserables..............| B Dramatization excerpt by Woodlawn high school speech 
department under direction of instructor Mrs. Rose 
Besohnsen; Students, Michael McClain, Ina Branham, 
Fred Milloit. 
ie eee UA University credit course. 
8:00 Music from Auburn-.-_---- API 
8:30 Science Demonstration__..-| B 
9:00 Inside Prison.-.--.-...----- UA* Filmed interviews with criminals, 
9:30 Background..............-. UA International affairs discussion. 
FRIDAY, JAN. 30 
| 
8:45 Test pattern and sign on-_... UA | Standard RETMA alinement chart. 
9:00 English Literature....------ UA 
9:30 General Science.-.....---.-- B 8th grade level enrichment. 
OE i enn n inn API Sound and music; diatonic, chromatic, and tempered scales 
10:30. ‘QneetmeEe on. ecnnne UA 
11:00 Trigonometry !__..-..-....- API 
11:30 Music Ensembles. ---------- B 
12:00 U.N. in Review-.--.-------- UA 
12:15 ..Compass Rose..--.-.-..--.-... UA* Debut: New series for lower elementary grades dealing with 
the history and life of Indians. 
12:30 Furniture Selectfon.-_.--.-- API API home economics representative, Alice Peavy, advises 
on new furniture selection. 
nS ae B For lower elementary grades. 
a ee a API Upper elementary enrichment. 
1:30 Language in Action__.------ UA* 
2:00 Improve Your Reading. --.- B Proper use of the consonants. 
2:30 Young People’s Music-.--.- UA* Stradivarius, master violin maker. 
3:00 Masterworks ------.-.---.-- API Classical music. 
ae, 8 eee API 
4:30 Modern Almanac.......-.-- Use of silicones in agriculture. 
i a ncn iis UA* 
3:30 Curriculum study---------- B Debut: Reports of various committees on whether public 
' schools are offering needed subjects. 
6:00 College physics---.-...-.--- UA* | University credid course. 
00) TE FIO x00 cenchcncusce API 
7:00 Shall We Dance--.------..-- B Cha-cha steps are taught. 
7:30 Capstone concert. -..-..----- UA William Henderson, pianist, in concert. 
8:00 Random notes---..--.--.--- API Question: Does the performer or the listener enjoy their 
music the most? 
ere UA* Special: Hour and a half dramatization based on a critical 


point in the life of Socrates. 





1 Indicates telecourse is accredited by the Alabama State Board of Education 'for secondary school 
credit. Each is a direct teaching course based on the high school State board course of study. 





Senator Monroney. In my home State we are following a similar 
curriculum, beamed at the scientific fields, where teaching staffs are 
impossible to obtain in our smaller schools in rural areas. Now, 
they are considering activating U stations which they have bought 
at bankruptcy prices to offer languages. This would be helpful, 
because of the length of time and the practice that students can have 
by tuning their ear to the proper accents of foreign languages. This 
would permit students to take advantage of language teachers who 
otherwise would not be available in rural areas. The opportunity 
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to study nee with a genuine well-qualified language teacher 
thus is made available. 

Mr. Hurveert. We have an interesting situation in our State where 
Latin is being taught for high-school-level students. In this particu- 
lar high school the teacher is not even able to assist. She is taking 
— along with the class. This is in keeping with your language 
studies. 

It is encouraging to find the kind of support that we are find- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, throughout the State. 

i have a letter here from Mr. Frank P. Samford, who is president 
of the Liberty National Life Insurance Co., who has just been named 
Man of the South. 

In his letter he states: 


I have not only been interested but intrigued with the work of the Alabama 
Educational Television Commission. It certainly seems to me that the potential 
in educational television is such as to interest every thoughtful citizen. 

It would seem that it will be possible to furnish first-class instruction in many 
fields to small schools throughout the State who find it impossible to employ 
qualified teachers in specialized lines. This would have the effect, in my judg- 
ment, of upgrading the educational and cultural level of our State without in- 
creasing expenses materially. As a matter of fact, it seems to me that educa- 
tional television might slow down the spiraling cost of education. 

I have not only read everything I could find on this subject, but I have listened 
to your broadcasts and while I recognize that there ar many obstacles to be 
overcome, I cannot but believe that educational television offers us a great 
opportunity and should be encouraged. 


This is said by a gentleman of such stature and of such significance 
in our public life that his statement could well be a criteria. 

I have a very interesting letter of confidence in our system by the 
new president of the University of Alabama, Frank A. Rose. He 
states : 


I have had an opportunity during the past year to observe many of the 
programs of the Alabama Educational Television Commission and I am greatly 
impressed with the opportunities for education not only for our young people 
but for adults through this medium. I think it is one of the finest and strongest 
teaching resources, and I want to convey to you my continued impression of the 
value of this system to the people of our State. 

I believe that if we can get greater resources we can have even stronger 
programs than we have had in the past and really do an excellent educational 
job for our people. 

It would be impossible ror all of us to know fully the tremendous value of 
this educational television network, but I am confident that we will see its 
results for the people of Alabama in the future. 


I have a statement also from Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, president of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He said: 


At API we have found educational television to be a worthwhile adjunct to 
our traditional role of serving an entire State through teaching, research, and 
extension. Through electronic mass communications we are able to reach more 
people with more information more quickly than with any other means at our 
disposal. In a time when we all feel a great urgency about educating our 
citizens well enough and fast enough to survive in a rapidly changing world, 
we find television an admirable device to help do the job. 


Those statements are from educators of top rank in the Nation. 
I have a letter from the Alabama State president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, David H. Barksdale. He states: 


It is the educational television network media which is bringing leaders and 
outstanding teachers in all technical and specialty fields directly to Alabama 
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students. It is this media which is being pioneered and proven in Alabama that 
will be the answer in providing an adequate range of subjects so vital to the 


education of our children. 
The best explanation of educational television is broadness; broadness in the 


seope of. subjects being presented; broadness in the quality and range of in- 
structors; and most important, broadness of the age group of the audience. It 
is important that adults view with interest and pleasure these many presenta- 
tions for only as our adult population is educated is their worth as citizens 


increased. 

Such representative people are influencing the life of our State and 
who have, through these past 4 years, begun to fully appreciate the 
impact. ot} 

I have a statement here, an excerpt from the Association of College 
English Teachers of Alabama. They state: 


The Association of College English Teachers of Alabama applauds the wis- 
dom of the Alabama Legislature and others in authority for establishment of 
the first operating statewide educational television network in the Nation 
and commends the managing bodies of the network and the three producing 
studios for enterprising experimentation. Close-circuit courses, open-circuit 
credit courses, inschool enrichment programs and credit courses, and series 
and special events of general cultural interest have all been offered and to- 
gether have constituted what the association considers a fruitful and praise- 


worthy accomplishment. 
The association is especially happy that in Alabama educational television 


has been recognized, through the enrichment programs for example, as a means 
of improving instruction and, in many series, as a device for general cultural 
development similar to the 19th century Lyceum but potentially greater. The 
association offers its support particularly to these two uses of educational 
television in this State. 

That is a professional association speaking. 

I have also any number of similar letters, that might be included, if 
you choose. Some of them are from commercial TV operators which 
are happy over our mutual relationships. 

I have a letter here from Governor Collins of Florida, commenting 
on the very fact that has been discussed by Dr. Ivey a minute ago of 
intercommunications between States. 

And a letter from the associated industry executive head in the 
State, and many others. 

We have many editorials. As the chairman a few moments ago 
commented on, as existing in his State, the press of Alabama has 
been influential in having educational TV accepted. An editorial 
from the Saud Mountain Reporter of Albertville, Ala., on January 20, 
1959, makes this statement: 

The telecast of yesterday’s inaugural program from Montgomery on the 
educational television network is a good example of a splendid service which 
the network can give the people of Alabama. This is the second time that 
all the people of the State were able to witness a gubernatorial inauguration. 
The ceremonies of Governor Folsom’s inauguration were aired on the Alabama 
AT network in January 1955. 

This is a service that has been particularly appreciated, of his- 
torical events. I have a number of editorials that are in keeping with 
the idea of public acceptance. 

We recently had an exemplar and typical cooperative arrangement 
with the commercial TV people. The Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision Commission not having mobile equipment, the commercial TV 
people supplied such and originated the program, which we picked 
up off of the air and then rebroadcast it over our network. From 
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us commercial stations took the signal and broadcast it over their 
commercial stations. 

Alabama’s educational TV network is an example of what can be 
done when there is need to reach all of the people. An illustration of 
this idea was eens presented to the Alabama Legislature with the 

*comment that if a county agent can teach contour plowing to 15 
farmers why couldn’t he teach the same thing to 15,000 farmers over 
educational television? We are finding that this type of instruction is 
proving itself. 

Senator Monronry. Those who are taking the courses for credit 
have assigned lessons in textbooks and examinations at regular inter- 
vals? 

| Mr. Huripert. Each class or study group is supplied manuals, 


a 


guides, and supplementary materials. 

Senator Monronry. Do you have any visiting professors who ap- 
ear, Say, once a month or at intervals to answer questions that the 
ocal teacher might not be able to answer? I mean, to stimulate the 

relationship between the radio or television teacher and his vast 
network audience. 
| Mr. Huruperr. We have what is termed as the “feedback system.” 
Certain forms and blanks are sent to teachers for recording their 
| reactions, which then are returned to the TV teachers. 
We also have a visitation program by the TV teachers themselves 
who visit classes that are participating. This program is on an in- 
frequent basis because of the distances involved. 

At the present time we are in the process of holding conferences of 
principals of schools in the coverage areas of the State for more closely 
coordinating the whole program. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Yarborough, of Texas, is one of the 
most enthusiastic pioneers of educational television and no greater 
friend has this new medium had in the Congress of the United States 

, than the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Do you have any questions to ask of our witness, Mr. Raymond 
Hurlbert, who is general manager of the Alabama, Educational Tele- 
vision Commission Network ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the kind 

i remarks by the distinguished chairman holding this hearing. 

Of course, the reason for my interest is apparent when you study the 

’ map and see that we have 18 channels reserved in our State, more than 
any other State in the Union, but we have only 1 in operation, the 


1e Houston station, from the University of Houston, which was the first 

" noncommercial education television station opened for educational 

- use in the United States. 

1a I congratulate this witness on the leadership which Alabama has 
shown. I think Alabama has advanced further in educational tele- 

g- vision than any other State. I am strong for this legislation and will 

h make a statement for the record later on. 

I join with the chairman in thanking these witnesses for their 
nt presentation of this matter. I think it is an educational lag that we 
e- have suffered in this country, largely through complacency, because 
V |. we were the first nation in the world to give mass education relative 
ad to all the people. We haven’t wakened fully to the fact that other 
m countries are bringing mass education to all the people, and we need 


to step up the television adjunct to our other educational processes. 
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I don’t have any specific questions of this witness. 

Senator Monroney. As one of the pioneers, being the first network 
on the air, do you feel that $1 million per State, as roughly provided 
in this bill, would be a proper distribution and a proper allocation of 
funds to get the maximum national benefit out of this program ? 

Mr. Hurupert. It seems to nie it would be a very practical encour- 
agement. 

Senator Monronry. As a matter of fact, even though you have 
probably spent hundreds of thousands dollars, if not millions—— 

Mr. Hurupert. Alabama has spent $114 million in establishing its 
educational television network. 

Senator Monronry. Rather than wishing to be reimbursed, you 
would have a foundation already built in which the $1 million that we 
would give you extra you could go forward to produce probably 
greater degrees of benefits because you have made this start in the first 
instance; is that a fact ? 

Mr. Hurueert. I made the previous statement about Mobile, be- 
cause that area is insistent that they receive the educational TV serv- 
ice that most of the State of Alabama is now receiving. 

With the added funds which this bill could provide Alabama could 
adequately provide a signal to Mobile, and to the central and north- 
western part of the State which areas are not now properly served. 

I would think that the $1 million, as I have previously stated, would 
be an encouragement. It would in no way be adequate to any educa- 
trons}, television situation unless there was a very small area to be 
served. 

Senator Monroney. It would be a great opportunity to move for- 
ward rather than reduce the burden on the State which it is now 
paying. In other words, Alabama is perfectly willing to assume 
additional responsibilities for additional operational costs if given the 
$1 million ? 

Mr. Hurtzert. I cannot speak for the legislature but I am of the 
opinion that the Alabama Legislature would be appreciative of this 
kind of support from the Federal Government and would consider ad- 
ditional funds to operate additional equipment. 

Senator Monroney. We thank you for your valuable testimony and 
also for the pioneering that you have done in this challenging field. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Ralph Steetle, execu- 
tice director, Joint Council on Educational Television, Washington, 





STATEMENT OF RALPE STEETLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JOINT 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
ACCOMPANIED BY SEYMOUR KRIEGER, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Sreetie. I am Ralph Steetle. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you not only for your appearance here, 
but also for the preparation of this very valuable document which 
the committee finds before us which gives us at a glance the basic in- 
formation that has been needed for a long time and which has been 
difficult to get and which I haven’t seen any source put together as well 
or as complete as your organization has. 
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(The paper follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


My name is Ralph Steetle. I am the executive director of the Joint Council 
on Educational Television which has its offices at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. The JCET was organized in 1951 for the purpose of 
presenting to the Federal Communications Commission the case for the reserva- 
tion of television channels for educational stations. Since that time the JCET 
has represented educational institutions in protecting these reservations and 
encouraging and assisting the establishment of educational stations. 

The JCET is a representative body, the 10 constituent organizations of which 
represent every important segment of education, at all levels, public and private. 
A list of the present membership of the JCET is shown in attachment No. 1 of 
this statement. 

To aid this committee in its consideration of educational television, the JCET 
desires to identify and present for the record three exhibits: 

The first exhiibt is a report of a survey of ‘Closed Circuit Television Installa- 
tions in Educational Institutions” conducted by the JCET and the American 
Council on Education. This report published in July 1958 is our exhibit A. It 
summarizes the extensive use of closed circuit in the United States. 

The second exhibit is entitled “Educational Television Today—A Status Re- 
port,” and is our exhibit B. A complete account of achievements in educational 
television would fill many volumes. The brief statements of progress in this 
report, however, will serve to refiect the present status of statewide networks, 
and of university, college, school, and community television stations. It should 
be noted that 36 stations are now on the air and 12 more are under construction. 

The third exhibit C is the January directory issue of this council’s regular 
monthly publication, the “Educational Television Factsheet.” In this document 
the ETV broadcast facilities and, even more important, the people working in 
this great enterprise are listed. 

It is now my privilege to lay aside my introduction and place myself at your 
service in answering any questions about educational television that lie within 
the competence of the JCET or its director. I am accompanied by Seymour 
Krieger, the counsel for the JCET, so that you and I may both have access to 
an attorney who has, since the original allocation hearings, worked on behalf 
of educational television. 

ATTACHMENT No. 1 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERSHIP OF THE JCET, JANUARY 1959 


American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
American Council on Education 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Educational Television and Radio Center 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

National Association of State Universities 

National Citizens Committee for Educational Television 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Education Association of the United States 


Mr. Streetz. The primary purpose of my appearance here is to 
introduce either for your background or for the record, depending 
upon your needs, these three documents. The one indicates the very 
extensive use of closed-circuit television installations, and the kind 
of courses that are being taught by them. 

Second, which I should confess we call in our office the all-girl 
document, because we decided on January 5 that we would like to do 
a State-by-State roundup, and the office girls of the JCET staff as- 
signed themselves weekends and nights and they literally did this very 
fine roundup for which I assign credit to the girls of the JCET staff. 

The third document we have to present is a directory. Out of idle 
curiosity I counted up the other day there are about 400 names listed 
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in this particular document. They aren’t all of the people in edu- 
cational television, but they are people in all of the States and men 
of wisdom in industry and labor and civic leadership who are taking 
a part in developing educational television. 

If there is one criticism of these documents which we have presented, 
it might well be that it examines the meat of the doughnut and doesn’t 
look at the hole, at the place where the spaces exist in the maps that 
you have seen. I think that there has been enough proof of the 
success of educational television for it to deserve the kind of consid- 
eration that this Senate committee is giving it today. 

I have tried to resist the temptation to compare developments here 
with those in Russia, but I have been unable to. For a month after 
the hearings in this committee last April the United States Govern- 
ment got me involved in a 2 weeks’ experience in which I met with 
the radio and television people of all of our known opponents inter- 
nationally. 

I had expected to see a great deal of educational use of television 
in Russia. I found that there was a deep conviction of the importance 
and significance of television, but the total concern was to use it for 
carrying on the same kind of internal propaganda that one finds in 
every newsstand, in every airplane, in every hotel. 

So that I must say that if we are looking for areas of leadership over 
and above our opponent, the use of television for serious educational 
purposes is one of them. 

I would like to qualify this with a small bit of alarm, however. 
Russian educators who were recently in the United States and who 
were interviewed from time to time had some fairly negative com- 
ments to make about most phases of American education until they 
came to educational television. There, I am sad to state, they ad- 
mired us very articulately. I wondered then how long this leadership 
of the United States in the wise use of this dramatic new medium will 
continue unless we ourselves are not content with where we are but 
_take it out to its legitimate and logical development. 

I wanted to mention, also, that the gentleman on my left, Seymour 
Krieger, is the attorney for the Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision, along with Gen. Telford Taylor. Since the beginning when 
these channels were first requested from the FCC, he has been in- 
volved in the educational television movement. So that if there are 
any questions over and above the kind of exhibits we have presented, 
I will be pleased at this time to take a crack at them. If it is a legal 
question, here is the man. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for these directories and 
for the fine work that you have done in making them available to us, 
and I am sure, to those educators who are interested in this material. 

Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator Yarsorouenu. I have no questions. 

I want to join with the chairman in commending you and your 
organization and all of the personnel who have prepared these fine 
reports. We didn’t have this material available in such easily demon- 
strable form at the time of the hearings last year. This should be of 
considerable aid in the preparation and presentation of the bill in the 
Senate and in the House. I am hopeful that it will move forward 
much faster this year than last year. 
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Mr. Steette. I will quote you directly to the girls in my office staff. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Are there programs running today other than 
the language program which I note is just starting on the teaching 
of the Russian language in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Sreetie. You will be hearing from the next witness some 
rather exciting news about programing in the District, so I shall not 
steal any thunder there except to say that I think education and lead- 
ers in education are coming to the belief that there is very little that 
television can not accomplish. 

If you start with the fact that whatever can be demonstrated, what- 
ever can be lectured on, that so much of our educational process lies 
in these techniques. And you have no worries about whether or not 
there is a teacher or whether or not there is discussion. There is no 
substitute for these techniques. But so much of our educational proc- 
ess requires what television has the capacity to give, that we find in- 
creasing support for educational television on all educational levels. 

Senator Monroney. As you represent the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, and the membership of it, which is a most dis- 
tinguished group, and a national association interested in education, 
can you say whether they accept as a proper formula and an equitable 
one, that Congress might be able to make available the flat $1 million 
allowance provided for in the bill ? 

Mr. Steere. To give you a really good answer on this, I would 
have to go back to my joint council because they found out all of these 
things. But I would say that this is a good start, that for some States 
this might be indeed a very small start because of the size of the 
State. For others it might be a larger start. I am thinking of such 
things as Rhode Island, for example, where the problems of geo- 

raphy are not as great as they are in Texas, for example, or Alaska. 

ut this, sir, is a good beginning. 

Senator Monroney. You are going to scare the daylights out of a 
lot of people unless we further contain this, because the theory on 
which this has been presented to the Congress, I think, and in which 
it passed the Senate was that this was more or less the seed corn 
and we expect it to start the States on a program that the States 
can then carry on and develop and enlarge. Is that your under- 
standing ? 

Mr. Srretie. This is exactly what I meant. That this will be 
very small in the light of what States will then expend. 

Senator Monronry. This is not opening the door, and no con- 
sideration is to be considered as such, that the Government is going 
to continue to put up funds for educational television, but we feel 
that we might be able to give it the impetus for a beginning from 
which point the States could assume the burden of implementing 
their educational systems and the development of this. 

Mr. Srertir. I am quite sure that any Federal grant would be 
lost in the size of the funds that will come from the States so 
stimulated. 

Senator Monroney. I think that is very clear. We always face 
the problem of new programs sometimes being feared that it is 
the camel’s nose under the tent, and involves a continuing Fed- 
eral obligation not only on a capital expenditure basis but some- 
times on maintenance and operation as well. 
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Mr. Sreetie. Mr. Chairman, one of the exciting things about the 
financial support for educational television has been that it has come 
from legislation ; it has come from city councils; it has come from uni- 
versity budgets. In Chicago 300,000 people contributed to the develop- 
ment of that educational television station. 

I think we have been able to add together the financial and creative 
energies of a lot of segments of our society. This, I assume, would 
continue on an accelerated rate. 

Senator Monroney. If there are tangible evidences of what educa- 
tional television can do. 

Mr. Steere. That is right. I would trust that we will always look 
at this in terms of is it worth the value received. And your excite- 
ment for it comes not because it is new and not because it has the 
speed of light but because it can do these things which this society 
needs and Dosciale right now. Soa skeptical look at educational tele- 
vision, I think, will convince even the stanchest doubter. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much for that clarification, 
and also for your enthusiasm for this program. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Edmund G. Campbell, president, Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Campbell, we are pleased to have you before this committee 
and to give us the valued benefit of your testimony and experience. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDMUND G. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, GREATER 
WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Campsexu. Thank you. 

I was authorized by the Greater Washington Educational Tele- 
vision Association in their meeting on Friday to testify today; and 
I think even if they hadn’t authorized me, I would have come on m 
own in order to tell you what an exciting year we have had since 
testified last April. 

At that time we were planning a time for science series of lessons 
to indicate what kind of support we could get in the organization of 
—- program and what kind of support we could get in the reception 
of it. 

We felt pretty certain that it was going to fill a real need because 
the program had been analyzed and executed out of the expression of 
need of the superintendents of schools. But in view of the fact that 
there were no television receivers in any of the school systems except 
in the District of Columbia, and in view of the fact that we couldn’t 
make our final arrangements to get on a commercial station until 
August, we were not sure how many of the school systems would be 
able to provide television receivers. And that, of course, is essential. 

I have the report here and I have indicated what our present en- 
rollment is. When I appeared before the committee in April of last 


year I described for you the pilot project for teaching elementary 
science by television. It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to 
be able to report to you today that the first lesson in this science 
series was presented on September 22, 1958, on WTTG, channel 5. 
This program has been on the air since September and will continue 
throughout the school year. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM PARTICIPATION INCREASED 


The number of school systems participating in the science series 
has increased since last April from 12 to 17. “Time for Science” 
classes are being received in classrooms in the schools of the following: 





Classes Classes 

District of Columbia___--____~_ 206 | Virginia: 
Archdiocese of Washington_____ 90 Alexandria’. a ee 117 
Maryland: Arlington County_.- ~~... 99 
Calvert: County....-....... 11 Archdiocese of Richmond__-_ 41 
Charles County 222i... 23 Wairtam vongccinn nc 50 
Montgomery County---- 238 Balls Churele on 14 
Prince Georges County. ___ 290 Wark Date Giisidasebtiaseln ccc 2 
St.. Mary’s County........... 24. Prin¢ge William...........«. 11 
Fredericksburg ............. 3 IGE eia a ea aee 2 
Independent schools___-_.----_- 17 
ON sole ac tecsig a ht a 1, 239 


NUMBER OF CLASSES PARTICIPATING INCREASED 


As of November 8, 1958, 882 classes were registered for the series 
and participating teachers were provided with the teacher’s manual. 
By January 8, 1959, this number had increased to 1,239. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN “TIME FOR SCIENCE” CLASSES 


Using an average of 33 pupils per class enrolled, we have a figure 
that exceeds 40,000. This, then, becomes the largest elementary sci- 
ence television class in the world. 


CLASSROOM TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


Final announcement of the program was made in August. Only 
one school system, the District of Columbia, had television receivers 
in the elementary schools. Three other school systems purchased a 
limited number of sets. The remaining classrooms have been eqiupped 
by parent and citizen groups. In most instances one television set 
is used by two classes. This means that at least 619 television sets 
are now a part of elementary school equipment. 


FOUNDATION SUPPORT 


The cost of the Time for Science program for the school year 1958- 
59 was underwritten by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation 
and the Ford Foundation, through a grant to the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council. 


EVALUATION 


An objective evaluation of the program has been conducted by the 
American Institute for Research at the request of the Educational 
Advisory Board, National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. This study was sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The preliminary report just received contains 
the following statements: 


General reactions: Of the 40 supervisory personnel interviewed, all em- 
phatically stated that they and their teachers wanted the program to continue. 
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All sources indicated that a large majority of the children enjoyed the pro- 
grams, liked science better, and were learning more science than in former 
years. 

Program strengths: (a) Children are more enthusiastic about science and 
are learning more science than formerly (all sources). (0b) Teachers them- 
selves are learning a great deal of science and are becoming more interested in 
it; the majority of the teachers (questionnaire) say they are better science 
teachers as a result of the programs. (c¢c) Children, teachers, and, to some 
extent, parents, have become more aware of the important role of science in 
the world today (all sources). 


COOPERATION OF THE CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 


The cultural institutions of Washington are members of the Greater 
Washintgon Educational Television Association, Inc. They have 
contributed to the success of the “Time for Science” series by making 
available materials for the program and by sponsoring the programs 
televised during the Christmas holidays. These programs utilized 
educational films provided without charge by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor. 


COOPERATION OF UNIVERSITIES 


All of the universities in the District of Columbia are member in- 
stitutions of the Greater Washington Educational Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Staff members of these universities have given assist- 
ance to the program. These institutions are planning to present dur- 
ing the spring holidays, programs of interest to fifth and sixth 
graders. : 

COOPERATION OF 'THE ARMED SERVICES 


The first area of “Time for Science”—‘Beyond the Earth”—brought 
into the classrooms the historymaking scientific achievements in space 
through personnel and models contributed by the armed services. The 
wealth of material in the possession of the museums, laboratories, and 
public agencies is continually being made available when it is appro- 
priate to the science lessons. These resources give “Time for Science” 
telecasts a quality which it would be difficult to achieve in other 
communities. 

COOPERATION OF SCIEN'TISTS 


From the very beginning of the “Time for Science” series, the 
representatives of the participating school systems which make up the 
curriculum council have had the benefit of expert advice of some of 
the Nation’s top scientists. The Science Advisory Committee was 
appointed by Dr. Randall M. Whaley, Executive Director, Educa- 
tional Advisory Board, National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council. 

FRIDAY ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 


On Fridays, “Time for Science” originates in color in the TV 
studios of Walter Reed Army Medical Center under the direction of 
Dr. Paul Schafer. These programs are designed to leave an overall 
impression concerning science, the scientist, his work, and his tools. 
Each program features a person who is an authority or has achieved 
distinction in some branch of science or scientific investigation. 
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COOPERATION OF STATION WTTG, CHANNEL 5 


“Time for Science’”—one-half hour each day, Monday through Fri- 
day—has been donated by station WTTG, channel 5, as a public 
service. 

Each of the other commercial stations in the Washington area is 
now presenting a program of direct teaching, two in the early morning 
and one on Saturday afternoon. The “Time for Science” series is the 
only educational program televised during the schoolday and received 
in the classroom. 


TELEVISION AUDIENCE OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Reliable evidence indicates that many persons in the community 
are watching these telecasts. A group of mothers who watch the pro- 
ram regularly were interviewed as a part of the evaluation. All 
avored the continuance of the program and reported strong parental 
support. Letters received by the studio teacher indicate that adults 
are “learning their science” at the fifth-grade level and finding the 
programs informative and stimulating. 


PRESS 


“Time for Science” has had excellent coverage by the local press. 

I have tried to outline here for you the kinds of cooperation that 
we have had because the Greater Washington Educational Television 
Association is a nonprofit educational association which has in its 
membership all of the cultural and educational institutions within 
this area. Therefore, it is very important that we show that we can 
have the cooperation of all of those organizations in our project, and 
we believe that this is shown by the facts that I have presented here 
and by the very large number of children who are having the benefit 
of this program. 

I would like to read to you a letter which I found on the desk in 
the office when I came in today. Almost every day we have a letter. 
This is today’s letter. Sometimes we have more than one letter. It 
is very brief. 

This is directed to WTTG, Washington, D.C., the commercial chan- 
nel that takes our program, and comes from one of the rural areas re- 
ceiving the program. 

Gentlemen : Please accept our grateful thanks and appreciation for the wonder- 


ful half hour’s “Time for Science.” Today’s program was especially beautiful 
and informative. 

I have never written a fan letter before but do so now in behalf of myself and 
9-year-old daughter, who enjoys this program more than any other on TV and 
is in tears because we cannot afford a microscope like the one she saw today on 
the program. 


Will you please thank the people responsible for so much enjoyment. Perhaps 
we have been very wrong, the public, in not being more vocal about the programs 


we do think fine. 

I think perhaps you might be interested in the future and I thought 
I might spend the rest of the time allotted to me on talking about our 
future plans. 

Because all evidence shows that the “Time for Science” lessons are 
meeting a real need in the schools of the Washington metropolitan 
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area reached by television station WTTG, channel 5, the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association is now planning to 
continue the elementary science series during the school year 1959-60. 
The lessons presented this year will be repeated during the next school 
year and will be televised on 2 alternate days. A new series, specifi- 
cally planned for the sixth grade, will be taught on the alternate days. 
The objective of the Friday programs will remain the same as this 
year, but the presentation may be modified. 

The Greater Washington Educational Television Association has 
developed future plans, but in view of the difficulty of obtaining time 
on commercial stations, these plans must be held somewhat in abey- 
ance. 

With an educational television station, we would be equipped to plan 
our in-school programing affirmatively. We could plan to meet school 
needs and school schedules without concern as to whether commercial 
station time would be available. 

We would be in a position not only to meet the educational chal- 
lenge for schools and colleges, but also educational, cultural, and civic 
needs of adults. 

GWETA’s overall objectives for educational television broadcast- 
ing include: 

1. Enrich the school curriculum from grade school through college. 

2. Provide wholesome out-of-school programing for children. 

3. Stimulate and instruct the preschool child. 

4, Offer courses for adults, including credit courses for completion 
of high school and college. 

5. Enrich the leisure of our older citizens. 

6. Provide “how-to” programs for hobbies, homemaking, and many 
other skills. 

7. Provide wide variety of cultural experiences through programs in 
arts, music, drama, science, modern languages, and the like. 

8. Provide a forum for discussion of community problems—better 
transportation, pollution, regional planning, and many others. 

We could accomplish all of these objectives and more with an educa- 
tional television station. Dependence on commercial stations, though 
welcome in the absence of more effective means, is extremely limiting, 
if for no other reason than that the commercial stations cannot afford 
to give valuable daytime program hours for our purpose. 

GWETA’s half-hour “Time for Science” series is the only educa- 
tional television program scheduled during the school day. Sunrise 
educational television programs are scheduled before the regular 
broadcasting day begins on commercial stations. 

Each of the commercial stations, as I stated previously, each of the 
four in the Washington area, is carrying one direct teaching program 
this year. Two of those stations are programing before 8 o’clock in 
the morning. The other station is programing on Saturday after- 
noon from 12:30 to 1:30, and we are programing from 11:30 to 12 
every day, Monday through Friday. So for the first time we are 
having direct teaching in the Washington area. 

Senator Monroney. Is this program time given to the Greater 
Washington area? 

Mrs. Camppeti. The time is given. We pay the out-of-pocket sta- 
tion costs. Those run $600 per week. So that we are paying the sta- 
tions for our 30 weeks of programing quite a sizable amount of money. 
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Senator Monroney. It is far less than if you bought the time and 
it is a public service feature. 

Mrs. Campsett. The public service feature is the time. 

Senator Monroney. Even then you must buy odd hour time. 

Mrs. CaMpsBeELu. 11:30 to 12 is not the best time in the world. We 
would have preferred 11. But it is not bad. 

Senator Miwncaisn I am talking about the before sunrise 
programs. 

Mrs. Cameseit. The before sunrise programs as I understand it, 
all of that time and costs are given free. 

Senator Monroney. That is network, too. 

Mrs. Campse.u. That is network. 

Senator Monronry. Those are very valuable and certainly 
ere 

rs. Campse.L. Very valuable. 

Senator Monroney. I think the point that you make is that if this 
is aS important as it seems to be in many cities and elsewhere and the 
Nation’s Capital, we should be able to have a full-time educational 
television station network on the air. It is very unfortunate. I don’t 
know how it happened. But I see no_ V station allocated to the 
Washington area. 

Mrs. Camppeuu. No, sir, there is no V station allocated to the 
Washington area. There isa U station. 

Senator Monronry. I wonder if counsel for the committee could 
tell us what happened to the V station in Washington or did we ever 
have one allocated ? 

Mr. Zaprix. The Commission did not allocate a V station to the 
Washington area. When the Commission imposed its freeze in 1948 
they had four V’s allocated and they were assigned to commercial 
operators. So that when the new allocation came into effect and the 
freeze was lifted in 1952 the four V’s that were assigned were being 
operated commercially, and the only other channels that the Com- 
mission could assign were UHF, and that is what it reserved for 
educational purposes. 

Mrs. Campse.ti. And that is all we have assigned to us here. 

Senator Monronry. And which today for your purposes would be 
only useful for what would correspond as closed-circuit teaching, as 
far as reaching the mass public of the Washington area. 

Mrs. CampsBELL. We would have to have converters, of course, on all 
of our sets. 

Some of the school systems that have bought television sets—and 
three of the school systems have purchased some of their own—have 
purchased sets that have UHF on it, hoping that maybe we could get 
something, because they are so certain that this educational television 
program will go on and must go on in the area. 

Senator Monroney. It seems to me that the preference of V over 
U at present, since very few sets can receive them, is that you get a 
double dividend where you have a V station; you not only reach the 
classrooms for the classroom teaching, which is splendid, but you also 
reach the mass public which chooses to listen, which results in some of 
the sunrise programs and others which appear to have a tremendously 
new mass audience not seeking college or school credit but only en- 
lightenment and better educational opportunity that this affords. 
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Mrs. Campsetu. This has been true of this program. We have a 
very large audience outside of our schoolrooms. In fact, we are run- 
ning, according to the Trendex figures, about the same as some of 
these other educational programs that are on the air frequently for 
adults because in the area of science men and women, women like me, 
find that we just can’t understand the kind of world in which we are 
living, and we are just about at the fifth and sixth grade level in ele- 
mentary science. 

So we find letters from parents—we know we have a large number 
of mothers, in fact, we have a pilot group of mothers who are evalu- 
ating the program. This is true all over the area. We have grand- 
fathers and we have grandmothers. 

aaa were not an open circuit, of course, we couldn’t reach those 

eople. 

" Rais MonroneEy. May I ask counsel for the committee if there is 
any engineering possibility that a V allocation could ever be squeezed 
out to supplement this in the Washington area? 

Mr. Zaprie. Not under the present standards of mileage separation 
that the Commission has in force. However, there is always the re- 
mote possibility that if the Commission in its allocation studies does 
some juggling of the existing V stations and reduces its mileage sepa- 
rations, it may be able to drop in a VHF channel. I must stress the 
word “may.” 

There are only 12 VHF channels, and when we start with the prem- 
ise that there are 7 V’s in New York and 7 in Los Angeles and 4 in 
Chicago, that pretty much sets the pattern as to where you can assign 
the VHF channels according to the present mileage separation. 

If they can reduce that, or reduce the height and power of the sta- 
tion, this will have an effect on the service area of the V’s, then the 
Commission may be able to, by directional antenna or other devices 
that are being developed, squeeze some V’s into areas needing such 
assignment. 

Senator Monroney. Do I understand you to say that the city of 
New York has seven V’s? 

Mr. Zarpie. Yes, it does, and Los Angeles has seven VHF channels, 
and those are the so-called prefreeze assignments that were assigned 
and taken by commercial operators prior to 1948. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have undue interference between these 
seven in the Los Angeles or New York areas? 

Mr. Zapreie. No, we donot. It was soengineeringly designed, with 
these mileage separations—cochannel and adjacent separations—to 
avoid interference. In 1948 the FCC, because there was a certain 
amount of interference with the engineering standards, the FCC im- 
posed a television freeze. This freeze was kept in effect until 1952 
while they studied the whole matter, and then came up with this so- 
called master plan based on new engineering and opened up the UHF 
band which had not been available for regular TV operations until 
1952. 

Senator Monroney. They opened up the UHF band and it is now 
being closed by bankruptcy. 

What I am wondering is, with the present techniques and locations 
of antennas, you still might get a VHF signal over Washington that 
will not interfere with the four local stations, even though it were 
located in Virginia or Maryland. 
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Mr. ZapruP. I am sure that the engineers, not only those for the 
educational groups, but other engineers and commercial operators have 
spent many a night and many a day trying to figure out how they can, 
drop another V into the Washington area. 

My best information is that based on the present engineering stand- 
ards, it is next to impossible to drop in or squeeze in, another VHF 
channel in the Washington area. 

In fact, as the Senator knows, the committee has been urging the 
FCC to submit an allocation plan to us. During the hearings that 
were conducted last May and June, the FCC indicated that they were 
studying this and that they were hopeful that come the first part of 
the 86th Congress they would have some plan. And they have indi- 
cated that they are working on it. Whether we will receive a revised 
plan and what it will contain is something the future will tell. 

Senator Monroney. Is it possible, as it is in radio, to use directional 
antennas ? : 

Mr. Zapper. This is one of the questions, one of the things that the 
Federal Communications Commission is studying along with other 

lans. 

: At the present moment there are only a few directional antennas 
that are used in television. It has not been used on a mass basis and 
there is some contention by engineers that they need additional data 
before the Commission can use it on a large-scale basis. 

But there are those who are experts in this business who are urging 
that directional antennas, plus the reduction of mileage separation, 
will be the only weapon that will bring about the third of fourth VHF 
channel in major communities like Louisville, Syracuse, and Birming- 
ham, Ala., that are presently limited to just two VHF channels. And 
the only way in which the Commission will ever get a third in there 
will be by mileage separation or directional antennas. 

Senator Monroney. By “mileage separation,” do you mean the loca- 
tion of the broadcasting tower ? 

Mr. Zarpte. Yes. By mileage separation, the FCC, for engineering 
purposes, has required that channels 2 and 3 must be so many miles 
from each assignment. 

For instance, in Baltimore, if a channel is assigned, that very same 
channel cannot be assigned to a community within a certain radius of 
Baltimore because there would be interference. 

Then we also have what is known as adjacent channel separation. 
The Commission has a specific mileage separation for that. The Com- 
mission can reduce that, but in reducing those mileage separations it 
automatically reduces the coverage of that particular station. 

Mrs. Camppeuy. Senator, may I say that this is one of the great 
problems, of course. We feel that in the Nation’s Capital, with the 
vast resources we have here for programing and for educational tele- 
vision, not only within this area but programing that could go farther 
out, that we need to have some resolution very soon of this problem, 
of the UHF and VHF, because that is the thing that has kept us from 
being able to go ahead and develop the kind of support that we can 
get here. 

So what we are trying to do is to demonstrate during this year— 
and we will continue to demonstrate next year—what direct teaching is. 

We know that we would have the support to maintain this program. 
You see, we are actually servicing the schools within the entire radius 
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of this television station. Fifty miles all the way around we have 
school systems within Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
jumbia, private, parochial, independent, and public schools. And the 
same thing would be true of all of these colleges and universities. 

We have that cooperation and that plan for procedure built up. 

But this whole question of the UHF-VHF makes it very difficult 
to organize a support when we don’t know what we will be supporting. 

I would like very much if Mr. Krieger, who is our legal counsel as 
well as the JCET, might just speak to this point, because he has been 
working on this, or, at least, investigating it. 

Mr. Krrecer. I believe if we had had a VHF channel reserved in 
Washington for educational use that we would have an educational 
station on the air today. In the Commission’s allocation plan of 1952, 
in the top 20 cities of the country, there were 10 VHF reservations 
and 10 UHF reservations. In all of those 10 cities where VHF chan- 
nels were reserved there are now educational stations on the air today. 

These cities include Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Wash., and one or two others that I can’t think of offhand. 

In the 10 cities of this top 20 that were unfortunate in that only 
UHF channels were reserved there are stations on the air, I believe, 
in only 3 or 4, and this includes Atlanta, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 
These have UHF educational stations on the air. 

The other cities include Los Angeles, New York, Washington, D.C., 
Cleveland, where only UHF channels are reserved, and there are no 
educational stations on the air. 

The JCET, on November 3, filed a petition with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission calling to the attention of the Commission 

‘the difficulties faced in these large cities because of the fact that the 
channels which were reserved were UHF channels. 

We pointed out to the Commission what a tremendous obstacle this 
has placed upon the development of educational television in those 
large metropolitan centers. 

We requested that the Federal Communications Commission insti- 
tute an investigatory proceeding to study this problem and to attempt 
to resolve it. And we suggested certain alternatives that the Commis- 
sion might consider. Among those was the possibility of the educa- 
tional groups sharing time on a commercial channel. 

Senator Monronry. Do you mean with an existing commercial 
channel ? 

Mr. Krrecer. Yes. Of course legally, when a license expires, and a 
commercial station applies for renewal, an educational group could 
file a ae application for that facility. This is possible legally 
although I believe the possibility of walking off with a channel is not 
too good. 

But in any event, we put this problem up to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and requested that they study it. The Commission 
has not yet acted upon it, but we are hoping that they will consider it 
soon. 

Senator Monronry. Are they studying it, with special efforts for 
these towns and cities with large population areas that were the for- 
gotten people when the FCC made their allocations of the V channels? 
Are they actually studying? Are they putting engineers on it; are 
they trying to do the work for educational television that is normally 
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done by highly professional skilled engineers when a $10 million tele- 
vision license is at stake ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t know. I assume that they are. 

Senator Monroney. I know that your group did not have the money 
to go in and engineer the case, although the public need for a V chan- 
nel in the Washington area is very great, as it perhaps is in Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and other places. 

_ Mr. Kriecer. Chicago hasa V. 

Senator Monronry. In the large population areas that were 
skipped 

Mr. Krirerer. New York, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, these are all U’s. 

Senator Monroney. I believe Senator Yarborough will agree witl 
me that since they were skipped, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission with good engineering should be concentrating on trying to do 
something for the public in those areas, and try to help provide the en- 
gineering knowhow to see if another channel could be dropped in with- 
out interference to the existing V’s. 

Have you made any application for a V channel if and when the 
channel might be found in the television spectrum for Washington ? 

Mr. Krieger. No, because until a channel is allocated, application 
would not be accepted by the Commission. But I have been author- 
ized by the greater Washington television group, to file a supporting 
statement with the Commission which would say pretty much that, 
that if a VHF channel were allocated here, we would certainly apply 
for it. 

Senator Monroney. I would like to ask counsel to also pass on the 
fact that the Subcommittee on Communications has taken notice of 
the desire of the Greater Washington Educational Television Asso- 
ciation, so that they at least will be alerted to the needs of this com- 
munity and to your desires to have, when and if, it can be found. 

In planning for an educational television station for the Washington 
area, it is important to take into account the peculiarities of the Fed- 
eral City. The suburban and outlying areas of Washington which 
account for 14 of the school systems participating in the GWETA 
series are in two sovereign States, outside of the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia. 

They are not only physically separate from Washington, but are 
also different entities on administrative and fiscal levels. It would, 
therefore, be implicit in planning for an educational television station 
for this area, that the organization administering such a station should 
be able to cross State lines and represent a composite of communities 
and their institutions. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that GWETA fulfills these requirements 
and I earnestly request your favorable action on the Greater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Association’s inclusion under terms of 
the Magnuson bill. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Campbell. 

Do you have any further questions. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I have no questions. I do wish to compli- 
ment Mrs. Campbell on the succinct and precise manner in which she 
stated her position, and I sat here with admiration for the way in 
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which she presented her material and giving us the ideas presented 
therein. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your attention, Mrs, 
Campbell, and for your help in this matter. 

Mrs. Campreiti. Thank you. It isa real pleasure. 

Senator Monronery. The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 
tomorrow morning, at which time we will meet in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 :30a.m. Wednesday, January 28, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMI?TEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in room 5110, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney presiding. 

Senator Monroney. The committee will resume its hearings on S. 
12, a bill to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. William Harley, president, 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Harley, we are very happy to have you here. You may proceed 
in your own way. If you wish to supplement your prepared statement, 
you may at any time, or if you wish to testify orally we will include 
your whole statement as though read. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. HARLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Hartey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam William Harley. I am here on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. This is a 34-year-old association 
made up of 142 universities, colleges, public schools, and nonprofit 
community corporations which operate or hold construction permits 
for 148 nonprofit educational radio and 35 nonprofit educational tele- 
vision stations. 

The preamble to our constitution states that we associate ourselves 
to promote the dissemination of knowledge, education, and informa- 
tion to the end that the educational, cultural, and technical benefits 
of broadcasting may be extended to all. 

Our appearance here this morning is entirely consistent with that 
stated purpose. 

Though I have a prepared statement to offer for the record, in the 
interest of conserving time I will confine my remarks to a summary 
of points relating to this central idea; namely, the need for extending 
the educational benefits of broadcasting to all, and the relation of this 
proposed legislation in helping to realize that objective. 

In testimony presented yesterday and before this committee last 
April there has been ample documentation of the crisis in education 
and convincing evidence presented as to the use of television as a 
tested tool for helping to meet both the qualitative as well as the 
quantitative problems confronting education. It has the potential for 
providing more information to more people in less time than any 
instrument yet devised. 
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This tool for education stands ready, awaiting the support which 
can project it into the full usefulness of which it is capable. 

There are now 36 educational television stations in the United States, 
Most of these are not adequately financed; few have sufficient, power 
or enough physical facilities. Where they do exist, their usefulness 
and economy are each year being demonstrated. 

We believe the record of educational television’s contribution to 
education at all of the levels is an impressing one wherever it exists, 
either on a broadcast or closed-circuit basis, but it exists in all too few 
spots to provide the national assistance our educational efforts require 
now. 

As I stand here, two-thirds of the population of the United States 
has no access to educational television. All but some 20 of the great 
universities of the United States have no television station to help 
them meet their regular and adult educational responsibilities. All 
but some 150 of the many thousands of school systems of the Nation 
are probably years away from access to this electronic miracle unless 
Federal assistance is provided. 

Unless such support is available we believe that for many years there 
will be some 50 to 60 television stations in the Nation, while more than 
150 other frequencies allocated for education lie fallow. 

With only two or three exceptions, State, regional, and national 
networks will remain unrealized greens unless and until Federal funds 
are made available to construct stations to fill in the gaps, the hun- 
dreds of miles which separate these pioneer islands of television from 
each other. 

We regard these funds proposed in this legislation as pump-priming 
funds, and, to mix a metaphor, are a tremendous shot in the arm for 
television, and a one shot inthearm. There should be no need to come 
back for a booster. With the added impetus and encouragement these 
Federal funds could provide we believe the States and individual com- 
munities can then push forward with the job to its fulfillment. 

There is a need for this pump priming. It is absolutely essential 
that very few of the present 36 stations would now be on the air or at 
least as far along in their development if it were not for the pug 
priming provided for the first 20 or 21 stations by the fund for adult 
education. 

The $100,000 to $150,000 made available for these emerging stations 
made all the difference between whether these stations just incubated 
or finally hatched. 

Last year, in testimony before this committee, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare indicated that they had no evidence 
to indicate a need for Federal assistance to educational television in 
this country. I certainly trust that in the nearly a year which has 
elapsed since that time, the Department has taken the trouble to find 
out the facts about this situation, because there are plenty of situa- 
tions in this country to provide ample evidence that State and local 
agencies are not in a position to get an educational television station 
established. 

So, gentlemen, there is a need, and whether or not such aid is forth- 
coming can mean the difference between leadership for the United 
States and second-rate status for our Nation in education. Absence of 
such help can mean delay of a generation, and that may be too long. 
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Therefore, on the basis of solid evidence presented in testimony 
before this committee on April 24 and 25 of 1958, and January 27, 
1959, mepesing both the educational needs of our Nation and of the 
needs of our educational system for more modern instruments of 
instruction, and of the potention of television as an instrument avail- 
able to help solve our national educational needs now, I would most 
earnestly urge passage of this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Harley. 

Would you say that the distribution of the funds provided in this 
bill, $1 million per State, is an equitable distribution, from your 
standpoint ? 

Mr. Hartey. I think it is a very practical and reasonable approach 
to the situation. I think that other solutions might be provided but 
I think that this is the most workable one. 

Some stations have different population densities, but in other 
cases the places, where there are not as many people and in other 
places there is more need. 

Senator Monroney. The more populous States have a greater audi- 
ence so they get a major benefit out of it even though the expenditure 
might be the same. 

It is not like so many classrooms that are necessary to house stu- 
dents. This does reach out into the other areas. 

Mr. Harter. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. Would you say also that while it will act as 
the seedcorn in some States that do not now have any educational 
television, it will also be a very great shot in the arm to those who 
desire to further expand the service area of their programs that are 
now local in character by establishing statewide networks? 

Mr. Haruey. I agree absolutely. Not only do we need to expand 
existing facilities, but it is absolutely true that this might provide 
the impetus for establishing stations where none now exist. 

It is frequently the case that in a State where tax funds would 
be made available to support educational television, the feeling is 
that unless the service can be provided for every citizen of the State, 
these funds should not be provided to establish service to a local 
area. And they don’t have funds for a whole television network in 
the State immediately available, so nothing is done at all. 

I think that funds of this order, if made available, might trigger 
the establishment of State networks in many areas. 

Senator Monronry. Do you also think that in this program that 
the Federal Communications Commission owes a duty, since many 
areas of the United States such as New York, New Jersey, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, and many others I could mention, where you 
have large blocks of population and an extremely high adult popula- 
tion, that would like to receive nonclassroom educational television, 
that the FCC owes a duty to this vast group of people to try, through 
whatever engineering facilities they might require, to see if additional 
V stations could be squeezed into some of these areas ? 

Mr. Haruey. I certainly hope and feel that it is an obligation of 
the FCC to do something about making benefits of television more 
generally available to every citizen of the country. : 
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This is the greatest opportunity this Nation has ever had to make 
equality of educational opportunity available to everyone. It would 
be a crying shame if we didn’t take advantage of this opportunity to 
realize this objective. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the equipment for a V or U sta- 
tion is almost the same, isn’t it? I mean, as to cost. You don’t pay 
a great deal more for the machinery to broadcast over a U than 
you do overa V? 

Mr. Harter. The equipment is substantially the same. From the 
standpoint of the-number of individuals reached by VHF compared 
to UHF, VHF is much more satisfactory. 

Senator Monronry. You would have a hundred times greater yield 
on the same investment ? 

Mr. Hartry. Absolutely. 

Senator Monroney. So if as a part of this move we could move the 
Federal Communisations Commission to resurvey areas which now 
do not have V channels for V dropins, we could reach millions where 
only thousands are reached by putting in U stations. 

Mr. Hartey. We would certainly be pleased with such an outcome. 

Senator Monroney. Are the U transmitters easily and cheaply con- 
vertible to V if the channel is maintained ? 

Mr. Hartey. I don’t have the technical knowledge to answer that. 

Senator Monroney. The cost of converting from U to V transmis- 
sion should be studied. So while they are studying for the V locations 
in the areas which do not have educational V’s today, specifically the 
Middle Atlantic States, including New York and New England, it 
may be possible to go on the air, perhaps, with a U and if conversion 
is found to be inexpensive, the U transmitter can be converted to V 
as soon as one is available. Thus the public will have the advantage 
of having available an educational channel. 

Mr. Hartey. I think so. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Case? 

Senator Casg. I have no questions at this time. 

Senator Monroney. We appreciate very much your help and in- 
formation given this committee, Mr. Harley, and wish you Godspeed 
in the work you are doing for educational broadcasting. 

Mr. Haruey. Thank you, sir. It has been a great privilege. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. Hartey on S. 12 


I am William G. Harley. I speak on behalf of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, of which I am president. This is the 34-year-old 
association which is made up of the 142 universities, colleges, public schools, 
and nonprofit community corporations which operate or hold construction permits 
for 148 nonprofit educational radio and 35 nonprofit educational television sta- 
tions. These stations are operated in the direct service of American education, 
as their primary function. In that respect I speak on behalf of American edu- 
cation rather than on behalf of broadcasting as such. 

The NAEB, as I shall hereafter refer to our association, is the senior organi- 
zation in the field of educational television and radio. In this capacity we have 
at various times in our history also seen specialized needs that we could not 
ourselves meet. NAEB leadership was instrumental in the creation of the Joint 
Council on Educational Television, which was set up to help safeguard the fre- 
quencies allocated to educational television and to expedite, as much as possible, 
their activation. The NAEB also recommended the creation of the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, which is the network for educational television. 
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We are represented on the boards of the joint council and the center, and work 
closely and cooperatively with both. We have also had the privilege of being 
represented in testimony before other congressional committees in the past. 

I would like first of all to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear 
here today, on behalf of a service on the full development of which American 
education counts heavily to meet many of the needs and challenges of the years 
immediately ahead. 

I would also like to thank you for the understanding and sympathy which our 
representatives were accorded, some 9 months ago, in appearances before this 
same committee. 

At that time Mr. Richard B. Hull presented in some detail the history of 
educational broadcasting in the United States, and of the NAEB. We believe 
this is an honorable story of dedicated educators who all along have seen the 
possibilities of the electronic broadcast media as tools of education, and have 
sought to secure their benefits for American education. It is also a story of 
impoverishment amidst plenty, of the decimation of educational radio stations 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s because of the lack of funds, and the lack of other kinds 
of understanding and support of the sort which this bill, if approved, could begin 
to develop for television. 

I should like to say a few words on behalf of educational radio, before I 
proceed to the principal portion of my statement. For we of the NAEB see 
television and radio both as educational resources, and much of what I shall say 
about television could also be said of educational radio. Moreover, school broad- 
casting by radio gives us some understanding and perspectives on what to expect 
from television, when it is adequately established. 

Back in Wisconsin, which is my home State, we have pioneered in the use 
of radio to supplement instruction. We operate the only State radio network 
in the Nation ; 10 transmitters programed from studios on the university campus. 

For 28 years the Wisconsin Radio School of the Air has enriched classroom 
instruction in grade schools of the State. Approximately 284,000 individual 
Wisconsin children listen to these programs, with total enrollments in the 
various courses, on the basis of 2% programs per child each week, of 710,000. 
In many counties 100 percent of the schools are now equipped with receivers, 
as a tribute to the usefulness of this broadcast service. This may give you 
some indication of what can be expected of educational television, which by 
adding the visual dimension, brings even more meaningful concepts into the 
experience of students and adults alike. 

Our Nation was rudely awakened a little over a year ago, by a flying object 
which Russia called a sputnik but which, so far as implications for America 
were concerned, was a flying alarm clock. Let us hope that Russia does not 
have to launch the equivalent of a sputnik in the use of television for educa- 
tional purposes in order to bring the breakthrough which American education 
so desperately needs if it is again to seize a position of world leadership in 
education not only in science, mathematics, and the modern foreign languages 
but also in those humanities, social sciences, and cultural areas for which the 
world and especially the underdeveloped nations look to us for leadership. 
The testimony presented before this committee last April 24 and 25, made one 
fact clear: That television, with its potential capacity to impart more infor- 
mation to more people in less time than any medium yet devised, is an effective 
means of realizing the dream of our Founding Fathers for universal education. 
And this effectiveness has been demonstrated at all levels of education, from 
the primary grades through adult education, and in virtually all subjects in 
which it has been responsibly tried. 

As a Nation, we are committed to equal educational opportunity for all. Yet 
today in hundreds of rural areas there are no teachers qualified to teach 
physics, modern languages, art, music, and many other urgently needed dis- 
ciplines. Many paraplegics and many who are aged or infirm, or even simply 
ashamed to go back to school, perhaps with their children or grandchildren, are 
left unserved. The millions of illiterates we have, and refugees who need to 
learn our language and our traditions, are unrealizéd resources of our Nation. 
The need is here. A tool is here, a powerful tool, to help solve these problems. 

The crisis confronting education in this country regarding the appalling lack 
of facilities and teachers to cope with ever-mounting enrollments has been 
too well documented to need repeating here. Let me cite but one such statistic: 
At the present rate of training teachers it appears that there will be a short- 
age, at least of well-trained teachers, of some quarter of a million by 1965. By 
increasing the productivity of good teachers, and making adjustments possible 
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in teacher loads and functions, educational television can greatly assist with 
this problem as well. 

However, I would like to make clear that the NAEB does not promote tele 
vision or radio, which we also deem important in education, as a replacement 
for teachers or for space or other facilities. We need better education—not 
cheaper education. We don’t offer television merely as a temporary expedient 
regardless of how useful and efficient it is, for helping to solve the logistics 
problems of too many students, too little space, or too few teachers. We offer 
television principally to improve the quality and amount of good instruction 
which our Nation needs in so many subject areas. Television can extend 
the influence of good teachers. But more importantly it can contribute to the 
effectiveness of the teaching of all teachers and the learning of all students. 
As a teacher training instrument as well as for informing the citizens of 
America of what their schools are doing, by opening a window on the classroom 
through which all who will can see, television offers an additional and promising 
new dimension for education. 

Educational television also stands for a type of general public service which 
commercial television so far has not been able to offer in anything like adequate 
quantity or quality. Educational television makes the best minds of America’s 
great educational institutions available to the whole community. It expands 
the public service potential of State and Federal agencies, helping to bring 
the Government and its elected officials closer to the people, and the people 
closer to their Government. We believe the hundreds of hours of this sort of 
programing on the educational stations of the Nation in this regard, as reported 
on in the hearings last April, are eloquent testimony to the social, educational, 
and general public service responsibility of educational television as it is 
emerging in these United States. It is attracting to positions of management 
some of the finest educators and community leaders and adult educators of 
our Nation—men who see here a facility with great promise for arousing our 
people to intellectual and community activity—arousing the honest curiosity 
and eagerness to learn which has too often been forgotten in recent years, in 
our belief that people want only whipped cream and meringue. We find that 
people, common everyday people, hungry for solid “nutritional” fare of an 
intellectual nature, respond and are grateful, and tell their friends about this 
new kind of television. Thus, the value systems implicit in commercial tele- 
vision in the United States find a counterbalance in the thoughtful and thought- 
provoking programing which characterize educational television’s growing adult 
services. 

The effectiveness of television as an instrument of education has been proved 
over and over again. Its economy, in comparison with outdated approaches, is 
increasingly recognized. It stands ready as a tool, or genii, awaiting the support 
which can project it into the full usefulness of which it is capable. 

There are now 36 educational television stations in the United States. Most 
of these are not adequately financed. But where they exist, their usefulness and 
economy and courage are each year building more stable support for them. 

We believe then that the record of educational television’s contributions to 
education at all levels is an impressive one wherever it exists, either on a broad- 
east or closed circuit basis. But it exists in all too few spots to provide the 
national assistance our educational effort requires now. 

As I stand here, two-thirds of the population of the United States has no 
access to educational television. All hut some 20 of the great universities of 
the United States have no television station to help them meet their regular and 
adult education responsibilities. All but some 150 out of the many thousands 
of school systems of the Nation are years away from access to this electronic 
miracle unless Federal assistance is provided. Unless Federal support is pro- 
vided, we believe that, for many years, there will be no more than some 40 to 
50 educational television stations in the Nation, while over 200 other fre- 
quencies, allocated for education, lie fallow. With three or four exceptions, po- 
tential State, regional, and national networks will only remain unrealized 
dreams unless and until Federal funds are made available to construct stations 
to fill the gaps—the hundreds of miles which separate these pioneer islands of 
educational television—these lighthouse stations—from each other. Whether 
or not such aid is forthcoming can mean the difference between leadership for 
the United States and second rate status for our Nation in education. Absence 
of such help can mean delay of a generation; and that may be too long. I need 
not remind you, gentlemen, I know, how precarious is the position of the chan- 
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nels allocated for educational television. Commercial broadcasters, various in- 
dustries, the armed services, and a multitude of other perfectly deserving 
organizations remind the Federal Communications Commission periodically of 
the unused resource contained in these channels for which funds have not 
been available to erect stations. They are under pressure. This pressure is 
daily increasing as the competition for more room in the spectrum intensifies. 

We believe this bill, if approved, would give great impetus to station activa- 
tion, and virtually at once, would announce this Nation’s resolve not only to 
preserve but to use them for America’s most critical need—for education. In 
many States, the use of State or public funds to develop educational television 
stations has been delayed, or prevented, by the belief that, if State funds are 
to be used to support educational television, the service must be available to the 
entire State—not merely to those fortunate few who are within the service area 
of the university, or school system, or proposed organization seeking to launch 
it. Funds of the order proposed by this bill, though not sufficient to solve this 
problem fully, would break this deadlock, by making State systems, capable of 
serving, in most cases, the majority of the population and the schools of the 
State, a more realizable objective. 

Once such vistas are opened, with pump-priming funds made available to 
make a start possible, we believe that live regional networks will not be long 
in forming—and a live national educational network can begin to be developed. 
Then, at last, this Nation will have a real alternative service to the enter- 
tainment-centered and commercial-based services which are the only ones we 
now have in most of the country. To summarize: Events of the first half of 
the 20th century, marked by two world wars, discovery of “the bomb,” and 
culminating in space conquest, have shocked traditional education into an 
awareness that its problems do not and cannot end with halls of ivy and 
yesterday’s print-based curriculums. The classroom has become the community, 
the Nation, the world. Schools, colleges, and universities, in an effort to pre- 
serve tomorrow’s world, and make it better for our children, are trying to use 
every facility available to extend their area of service and their potential for 
usefulness. 

The little band of individuals in my association who, years ago, had dreams 
about the great usefulness of these electronic instruments of education, and 
fought for frequencies for education first in standard AM radio (unsuccess- 
fully), and later in FM radio and television (the latter two successfully) offer 
you this tool. Not as a replacement of teachers—or of space—or of higher 
salaries for teachers—but in support of, and as assistance to, all the other tools 
and resources we can muster. And with it we offer a growing body of dedi- 
cated members of our association also, who have learned and are daily learning 
to use this tool in new ways—for the good of American education. 

If I may quote Dean Gordon Sabine of Michigan State University: “The 
educational needs of the United States have so far outstripped the educational 
capabilities of the Nation that we must have educational television to help us 
win the fight to educate a whole people. Without it, we surely are defeated.” 

We of the NAEB feel that approval of the bill will also be a step toward 
something which for many years has been close to our hearts: The development 
of a sound national communications policy to the end that all the broadcast 
media, no matter in whose hands they rest, are employed for the greatest good 
of the Nation and the world. 

Therefore, on the basis of the solid evidence presented in testimony before 
this committee on April 24 and 25 of 1958, regarding both the educational needs 
of our Nation and of our educational system for more modern instruments of 
instruction; and of the potential of television as an instrument available to 
help solve our national educational needs now, I would most earnestly urge 
passage of this legislation. 


Senator Monroney. Our next witness is William Friday, president, 
Consolidated University of North Carolina, Raleigh-Durham, N.C. 

We are happy to have you here representing your great institution. 
We appreciate your taking the time and trouble to come here to give 
the committee the advantage of your experience. You may proceed 
in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CLYDE FRIDAY, PRESIDENT, CON- 
SOLIDATED UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HIIL, 
N.C., ACCOMPANIED BY W. D. CARMICHAEL, JR., VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND FINANCE OFFICER, CONSOLIDATED UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA; EARL WYNN, DIVISION OF TV, UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N.C.; AND ROY J. JOHNSTON, 
DIVISION OF TV, STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N.C. 


oe Fray. I should like to correct that address to Chapel Hill, 

Iam William Friday and I am from the University of North Caro- 
lina. I have with me this morning Vice President William Car- 
michael, Mr. Wynn, who directs the television studio at the University 
at Chapel Hill, and Mr. Johnston, our television director. 

Weare here to speak in support of the Magnuson bill. 

In 1952, Mr. Chairman, we had a conference in the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill on educational television. From this 
conference we decided to develop a series of developmental kinescopes 
to see what we could do in the university. From these kinescopes and 
after further discussion we made the decision in November 1952 to 
activate channel 4. 

Following this decision there was created in our State a statewide 
Educational Radio and Television Commission in 1953. 

Our station went on the air in January 1955. We were No. 9 on 
the air and this past month have just celebrated our fourth birthday. 
We are on the air 7 days a week, 714 hours each day, and 42 hours of 
this programming is live and originates from our three studios. 

If I may I should like to present certain illustrations and pictures 
for members of the committee to see this morning to show you what 
we have done in our State. 

The first picture shows the studios we have on the campus at the 
State College in Raleigh. The second one illustrates the studios on 
our campus at the Woman’s College in Greensboro, N.C. The third 
chart shows the studio and the main campus at Chapel Hill. And we 
have a fourth studio which is a mobile unit we use within the radius 
of the station. 

Senator Monroney. Do you remote that into your central station? 

Mr. Frmay. Yes, sir. We cover programs like the general assem- 
bly, inauguration of the government, and so forth. Many public 
events of historic importance through the means of the mobile unit. 

This is the transmitter we have. We operate on a maximum power 
of 100,000 watts, covering a radius of approximately a 100 miles. 

The next chart shows our committee, the transmitter, and other 
facilities. 

This is the equipment we use to go to the State fair, for example. 

Senator Monroney. You are fortunate enough to have a V channel. 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir; channel 4. 

Senator Monroney. You mentioned the Woman’s College. Is that 
an auxiliary point of origin and wired in to the other? Our map 
shows only one channel. 

Mr. Fripay. Microwave connection. 

Senator Monroney. It is connected so that you use the one station 
but you are able to originate programs in the two colleges. 
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Mr. Fripay. Actually three. In the University of North Carolina 
there are campuses in North Carolina State College, in Raleigh, the 
University at Chapel Hill, and the Woman’s College in Greensboro. 
We have built studios on each of the three campuses, using microwave 
to get to the central transmitter which takes it across the State. 

These are just some more scenes. This is from within the mobile 
unit. 

We are here to speak in the interest of this bill, to support it. With 
all of this we cannot reach all of the people within the State. We 
think that through what can be done through support of this bill, 
we can do a great deal in reaching all the people of the State. I 
should like now if I may to hand you a copy of the material we have. 
That gives you a report of the 4 years of operation of this channel 
in our State. 

We are associated with the Ford Foundation in their experiment 
in using television in the public schools. We are receiving a grant 
of $100,000 a year and this is the second year of our experiment with 
them. This year there are 42 school systems participating officially 
in the school television experiment. Unofficially there are about 83 
school systems. 

Senator Monroney. The 42 are actually teaching classroom courses 
by television ? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. They get credit for the schoolwork ? 

Mr. Fripay. This comes through the university facility into these 
participating public schools and the reason we can reach a rather wide 
group is because we have several commercial stations giving of their 
time, taking our signal to carry this into public schools. 

Senator Monroney. But you need, do you not, funds to put your 
signal into commercial TV stations, and I presume it is on a daytime 
basis when it is difficult for small stations to sell their time com- 
mercially ? 

Mr. Fripay. We cannot expect the commercial stations to continue 
the spirit of cooperation on the basis of giving this time. We can 
develop the network system to carry from our own point of origin 
in through a statewide educational system into all the schools that 
will take it. There are 12,000 students participating in this project 
this year, and we have schools in Virginia and in South Carolina who 
are taking the material from our channel. 

The minimum class size participating in this experiment in 90. 
The range is up to 300, the idea being of course to see what we can 
do to help reduce teacher load and to use television as an effective 
means of getting at the problem of teacher shortage. 

In our programing we have had a successful farm program which 
has been taken by certain of the commercial stations. We have one 
that carries it now. Five commercial stations in the State have car- 
ried this series and we think it is a very effective means of getting the 
work of our school of agriculture and its research program out to the 
people who look in on our particular agricultural program. 

We also own the station and utilize the facilities of the educational 
television and radio center at Ann Arbor. We also take the programs 
from NBC, not only educational programs but current programs like 
“Meet the Press” and others that they make available. 
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We also offer and are offering this year seven credit courses, uni- 
versity-level work, over the channel. Our maximum registration up 
to now has been 141. We offer these open circuits and we have had as 
many as 500 requests for material growing out of the material we 
have presented. 

Each Sunday, as we can, we offer church services over the channel 
to people within our viewing range, and through the mobile unit we 
have covered the opening session of the general assembly in North 
Carolina, any particularly special events within the legislature, the 
major speeches of the Governor, State fair programs, series on public 
health from within the hospital which we have, symposiums on public 
affairs, special addresses, and particular events within the university, 
and athletic contests from time to time. 

We feel that through the work we can do through the station and 
the mobile unit that we are doing some effective programing for all 
the people of the State and it is our ambition to get a network system 
and a service which will enable us to reach from the mountains to 
the sea, all of our 4 million people. 

I would like to show you the little book we use to raise the money 
which built the station. It is all done from private funds. 

Senator Monroney. There are no public funds at all in the capital 
investment in your station ? 

Mr. Frivay. In the beginning, sir, that is right. The State of 
North Carolina has assumed certain obligations in its operation and 
maintenance, but Vice President Carmichael spent a considerable 
period of time raising this money. In the material that you have you 
will see the list of donors. 

Senator Monronry. After you get the project started it is not so 
difficult to obtain the funds for its continued operation. But. until 
they do see it and know the value of it, it is quite a problem. Had it 
not been for the philanthropic-minded citizens of North Carolina, 
you would still be without television today. 

Mr. Fripay. Iam sure that is true. 

We indeed operated the station on private funds raised by Mr. 
Carmichael for the first period of its history and then the State, in 
1955, the budget from the beginning of 1955, appropriated $108,000 for 
the operation of the station. This was not all we needed, so we raised 
some more money for the biennial operation. Now the appropriation 
authorizes somewhere in the neighborhood of $159,000 a year. 

This booklet illustrates what we were thinking of when we started 
out. This is a map of the State showing channel 4 with these other 
allocations. 

Senator Monroney. Where is your main transmitter? Right in 
the center ? 

Mr. Frmay. Right at the top of a mountain. Right here [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr. Carmichael used this book in meeting with these people to show 
them the university really did feel that through this educational tele- 
vision program, and teaching in physics, home economics, agriculture, 
and public events, all could be in the homes of the people. 

Senator Monronry. What is the total capital investment you have 
in the broadcasting facilities of your mobile equipment and. other 
equipment like microwave? Do you have your own microwave? 
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Mr. Fripay. About $1,800,000. This means three studios, mobile 
units, and all of this layout that you see here. _ : 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the major effect, while we do 
not intend to prejudice the classrooms, or the buildings on the campus, 
this does have a considerable yield for that amount of capital invest- 
ment over and beyond the reaches of the campus ? 4 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. We look upon educational television as cer- 
tainly one of the new and, we think from our own experiments, one 
of the fine ways of helping relieve this teacher problem and getting the 
information out. 

Senator Monroney. It not only relieves it, but does it not also up- 
build the quality when you can have specialists, such as physicists 
and other leaders in their particular field? You make them available 
many times beyond the normal service they would have if their efforts 
were confined only to so many classes a day. 

Mr. Frmay. And to thousands more people. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to close my little presentation, if I may, by reading this 
letter to you. It is from the Governor of our State. He wanted 
to express himself on this question for the record. I will read part 
of it. 

I understand that you are testifying in favor of the Magnuson bill in Wash- 
ington. If this bill passes and funds for the erection of a new television station 
become available to North Carolina from the Federal Government, I would 
recommend, subject to the provisions of the law, that North Carolina provide the 
operational funds for these new facilities. 

Senator Monronry. You feel that the way this bill is drawn, so 
that each State will receive a million dollars to facilitate its estab- 
lishment or expansion of its television equipment and system, would 
be one of the best ways that the Federal Government could aid edu- 
cation without interfering with the local determination as to what 
es or what textbooks and what systems of education would be 
used 

Mr. Fruwway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. I have no questions at this time. 

—" MonroneEy. Does Vice President Carmichael have anything 
to add ¢ 

Mr. CarmicHaE.. No, sir. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Monroney. I wish to congratulate you on having been able 
to go out and raise the money. That is a considerable amount of 
money to be raised among philanthropic-minded people of your State 
to establish this, and also to get the operating funds to prove that the 
investment was worthwhile, and then to secure the State sponsorship, 
which you have done. I am sure you would agree that having had the 
advantage of this, other States would consider this one of the last 
things to cut out of the State budget ? 

Mr. Carmicuare.. If I might postscript your remarks: We have, as 
ou have indicated, a lot of very noble, public-spirited people who 
ave given generously of their God-given good fortune, but there is 

a limit even to that. 

If we are to extend these facilities to the whole State, we are going 
to need help and the kind of help that the Magnuson bill will pro- 
vide. And if the Magnuson bill is passed, we would urge that these 
facilities be used exclusively to extend what already exists. 
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As President Friday indicated, and as the governor’s letter indi- 
cated, we think if we can get help in establishing the facilities, that 
we can maintain them. People have come to appreciate what this 
oe not only to the young but to the aged, and folks at all age 
evels. 

Senator Monroney. Would you not say, Mr. Carmichael, that given 
a start, the seed corn that this bill provides, that we perhaps would 
unlock tens of millions of dollars for this purpose by other philan- 
trophic groups having seen its performance and having seen its possi- 
bilities, once it is in operation ? 

Mr. Carmicuart. And I think a great deal will be done locally on 
that. I think the burden will be picked up locally. 

Senator Monroney. We thank you very much. 

In other words, there is no permanent drag on the Treasury. It is 
a one-shot proposition in which the States have to be given some 
degree of help to carry on. 

r. CarmicuaEL. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. You have been of very great help 
in your presentation. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Friday follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM CLYDE FRIDAY 
WUNC-TV : PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


In 1952 when the freeze on television station construction was lifted by the 
FCC and a portion of the television spectrum was made available on an exclu- 
sive basis to education, the University of North Carolina studied the possible 
uses of the educational television channels assigned to North Carolina by the 
FCC. There was an educational television conference in Chapel Hill in June 
of 1952; the production of experimental kinescopes by the university in Septem- 
ber of 1952; the establishment of the North Carolina Educational Radio and 
Television Commission in February of 1953; and the decision in November 1952 
to activate channel 4. Permanent studios were established at the Woman’s 
College in Greensboro, the university at Chapel Hill, the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering in Raleigh, and in mobile facilities for remote 
pickups. 

After careful planning, construction was completed in early 1955 and WUNC- 
TV began telecasting operations on January 8, 1955. Our station was No. 9 
on the air in the Nation and has just celebrated its fourth birthday. 

This diagram (illustration from RCA magazine article, p. 52) graphically 
illustrates the physical plant. The pictures you see here (pp. 52 and 53) 
are of our identification letters, and of productions from various studios of our 
plant. 

This picture (p. 54) shows the State College studio with the microwave 
tower; and this picture (p. 55) shows the layout of the ground floor of the 
State College studio. There is a second floor housing offices. 

These pictures (pp. 56 and 57) show State College studio and control 
room facilities. The State College television building is new. 

These photographs (pp. 58 and 59) are of the Greensboro studio. An old 
laundry building on the Woman’s College campus at Greensboro was completely 
renovated for use by television. These floor plans illustrate the extent of 
renovation. These pictures (pp. 60 and 61) are of the Woman’s College 
television facilities. 

The third studio is at Chapel Hill at the University of North Carolina. 
Swain Hall (pp. 62 and 63), also an old building, houses the Chapel Hill 
television studio and offices in addition to the academic Department of Radio, 
Television, and Motion Pictures and the communication center of which, at 
Chapel Hill, the television studio is a part. Here we see floor plans and 
photographs (pp. 63, 64, 65, 66, and 67) of communication center facilities and 
’ Chapel Hill studio television programs in progress. 
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‘ WUNC-TV operates a fourth studio—on wheels. By means of its mobile 
studio WUNC-TV is able to telecast programs from schools, from lecture halls, 
from farms, from government buildings, from anywhere within 20 miles of any 
one of its permanent studios or the transmitter. Here (p. 68) we see a 
photograph of the transmitter building and the mobile unit. WUNC-—TV on 
channel 4 operates at maximum power of 100,000 watts of effective radiated 
power and reaches a radius of approximately 100 miles in the center of the 
‘State. Its coverage area is in the most thickly populated area of the State 
and reaches potentially at least half of the people of North Carolina. The 
western and eastern portions of the State are not covered by the signal of 
WUNC-TV. 

Here (pp. 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77) are photographs of transmitter 
and remote unit facilities, including a kinescopic film recorder and film processor, 
by means of which WUNC-TYV is able to record many of its programs for later 
use on its own transmitter, on commercial transmitters, or in classrooms. 

These facilities are good. They are professional and are used professionally. 
But they do not reach all of the people of North Carolina. Television is an 
essential means of communicating the university’s services to all the people of 
the State. But the university, although it is primarily concerned with higher 
education, must also be concerned with continuing education on the adult level, 
with preschool education for children, with the education of the elementary and 
secondary schoolchild, with professional ‘education and with special group educa- 
tion. In its service to the State in all of these areas of education, the university 
must have a means of communicating to all the people. 


WUNC-TV: CONSTANTLY EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The booklet which you have was printed by the Christian Printing Co. of Dur- 
ham at no cost to the university. It is a report after 4 years of operation to 
those firms, foundations, and individuals who gave funds and materials to make 
WUNC-TV possible. In the center of the booklet is a chart illustrating our 
constantly expanding educational service through WUNC-TV. As you can see, 
this chart illustrates the extent of our present effort to reach all of the people 
of North Carolina in a variety of areas. 

Inschool.—In efforts to meet the critical and ever-increasing demand for more 
teachers of higher capability, educators are considering new ways of communi- 
cating knowledge. Teaching by television can be a substantial means of assist- 
ing a teaching staff; it can bring to a vast number of students, by a single care- 
fully planned operation, resource people, demonstration material, and the best 
teachers available. As we near the end of the second year of our experiment 
we are encouraged by the reports we have received from classroom teachers. 

In order to reach a maximum number of schools, at present, five of our com- 
mercial stations are cooperating with us and using valuable commercial time 
in carrying our in-school programs throughout the State. Although at present, 
through this cooperative effort with the commercial stations, most North Caro- 
lina public schools may receive our programs, we cannot expect our commercial 
friends to continue this cooperation for an extended period of time. As soon as 
possible we must operate our own statewide facilities. 

' This year 42 school systems are participating officially in the in-school televi- 
sion experiment. Unofficially there are 83 school systems. We estimate there 
are 12,000 students participating officially in the project and we should add 
3,000 or 4,000 more in the normal size of the class, ranging from the mountains 
to the sea. We have Officially one school in Virginia and one school in South 
Carolina participating. Within a few weeks we expect to have about 15 more 
schools in South Carolina. The minimum class size is 90 and the range is to 300. 

Farm network.—As some stations of the farm network drop out due to chang- 
ing time commitments, others join. Currently only one other station is rebroad- 
casting our daily farm program but another will join during the summer and 
others will join in the fall. . 

Through this program the combined teaching, research, and advisory per- 
sonnel available in agricultural education can be presented directly to our 
thousands of farmers to provide the latest and most complete scientific infor- 
mation and instruction by top specialists. 

Educational Television and Radio Center—Hducational films from all sources 
fire carefully chosen by top educational authorities and added to the film 
library of the Educational Television and Radio Center, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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for use by educational television stations throughout the country. Through 
the facilities of WUNC-—TV, 12 hours of these excellent films are available to 
North Carolinians each week. 

NBC live network.—Through our facilities educational programs produced 
by NBC in cooperation with the Educational Television and Radio Center are 
broadcast at the cost of thousands of dollars. These are conducted by the 
Nation’s most outstanding authorities and are made available to our citizens 
each week live or on film. These programs are in the areas of research, the 
arts, public affairs, literature, science, and health. 

Credit courses.—Regularly WUNC-TV telecasts college courses for credit. 
In the past these have been in religion, in government, in education, in art, in 
sanitary engineering, in German, and in history. In addition to the enrollees 
for college credit in these courses, the response of nonenrollees has been sur- 
prising—as many as 500 requests having been received for printed material 
in answer to an offer on a single broadcast. In broadcasting it is estimated 
that 100 people are listening to every one who writes in. 

Church.—For those who cannot attend church, a church service is broadcast 
every Sunday through our facilities and rebroadcast by five commercial sta- 
tions resulting in almost statewide coverage. 

Special events.—Such special events as the meeting of our legislature, the 
speeches of our Governor, sports events, the State fair, programs from Memorial 
Hospital on health, symposiums on public affairs, and special addresses in our 
large auditoriums are brought to the people of the State through our mobile 
studio. 

The whole people, our concern.—Serving the mass of the general public of all 
age groups and walks of life, by bringing to the homes of those who have not 
and will not have college training, the best minds that our university can 
provide in lectures, demonstrations, guidance, and discussion groups. 

. Children’s programs.—Regularly we broadcast a children’s trip either on film 
from another institution or as was the case last spring and summer our own 
children’s programs. 

During the past 4 years of our operation, we have received thousands and 
thousands of letters, most of them unsolicited. At random, we have selected 
a few of these and they are available here in case you would care to read them. 
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EXTENSION AND COSTS 


As I have said, we must find a way of reaching “all the people of North 
Carolina” through educational television. There are problems, the biggest 
of which is the raising of funds. 

WUNC-TV was established and operated from the 8th of January 1955 
through the 30th of June 1955, on funds raised from private sources. These 
funds were raised almost entirely by Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., vice president 
and finance officer of the Consolidated University of North Carolina. 

At the front of the booklet you have are listed the donors. About $1,800,000 
in cash and materials were raised from these men, women, foundations, busi- 
nesses, and organizations. 

Here (refer to the fund raising book) is the fund-raising book which Mr. 
Carmichael prepared and took with him in calling on prospective donors. Let 
us look for a moment at the concepts toward educational television we held as 
early as 1952 and 1953. 

In our general assembly of 1955-57 a total of $108,000 for each year of the 
biennium was appropriated for the operation of WUNC-TV. This appropria- 
tion was insufficient to operate the station during that biennium. Mr. Car- 
michael continued to raise from private sources an additional $40,000 to $50,000 
for each year of the biennium, 1955-57. 

By the general assembly of 1957, an additional State appropriation of $41,822 
was appropriated for the operation of WUNC-TV. Above this, some small gains 
have been realized at the local level of each studio, making the present operating 
budget of WUNC-TYV $159,117 per year. 

Fund raising for educational television has been and will continue to be a 
difficult task. At this point in our development in North Carolina—and the case 
is similar throughout the Nation—we need help wherever we can find it. 

We need help to extend the coverage of educational television to all corners 
of our State, so that every North Carolinian from preschool age to the aging 
may be served. 
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If the Magnuson bill is passed, we would urge that North Carolina use its 
funds to extend educational television service throughout the State. 

The operation of new facilities would be no problem for North Carolina. As 
I have mentioned, channel 4 was established and operated for 6 months on funds 
raised from private sources. The State has continned to support it. 

For the most part, if not entirely, additional channels and translators would 
be operated by the cities to which they are assigned. As evidence of this, I 
offer the following letter : 

Senator Monroney. The next witness is Mr. Richard Hull, director 
of radio and television, the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Is Mr. Hull here ? 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Hull. Ohio has established an 
enviable record among the States in its progress in educational tele- 
vision. Our former colleague, Senator Bricker, was quite interested 
in this, and very proud of the things that had been done in Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HULL, DIRECTOR OF RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION, THE OHIO. STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Hutt. With the permission of the chairman, I would like, be- 
fore I respond to my own appearance, at the request of Mr. Leland 
Hazzard, chairman of the Government Committee on Government 
Relations, to introduce his statement. He left with me a copy of the 
letter he had ‘addressed to Mr. Magnuson, asking that the copy which 
I have put in Mr. Zapple’s hands, concerning S. 12, be considered by 
the committee and made a part of the record. 

Senator Monroney. That will be done. 

Mr. Hutu. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
should like to make part of the record, and it will be available some- 
what later. The stenotyping people had some difficulty. It is coming 
up within a matter of minutes. 

Senator Monroney. Proceed in your own way and we will add your 
written statement when it is received. 

Mr. Hutu. I have had the unique privilege of being in what is a 
very new business, really, the educational television business, for quite 
along time. In 1950 I supervised the planning and construction of 
the first educationally owned, nonexperimental television station, 
WOL-TYV, Iowa State College, at Ames. 

Subsequently, I served as the first executive secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television—now the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television. . 

I have been a past president of NATV, which Mr. Harry, its present 
president, talked to, in the course of its early television development. 

I currently am the director of radio and television at Ohio State 
University, which is Ohio’s largest institution of public education on 
the higher education level, and which operates three radio and tele- 
vision facilities—WOSU, WOSU-FM, and WOSU-TYV, which are 
agencies of that university in the program of research and resident 
instruction and off-campus instruction. 

In addition, we have under development a rather comprehensive 
plan of closed-circuit educational television, and installation on the 
campus. 

I also had the privilege, during 1955 and 1956, of getting a unique 
overview of this whole situation. Then, as director of field studies 
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for educational television and radio center, under a special grant 
for adult education, I visited some 62 cities in this country, 52 different 
campuses, 38 public school systems, 33 closed-circuit television in- 
stallations and all of the educational television stations then on the 
air or under construction. 

I speak particularly in the Ohio reference not only for Ohio State 
University, but as president of the Ohio Council for Educational 
Television, a group which was formed in 1957 as a cooperative unit 
to speak the development of educational television in Ohio. 

I would like to note a little bit of the background of that group and 
its purposes as this bill, S. 12, might relate to further aiding of that 
growth. 

The council is formed around the reservations the Federal Com- 
munications Commission made in eight Ohio population centers. At 
five of these university sites there are State-owned universities: 
Athens, Ohio; Bowling Green, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Oxford, Ohio; 
and Kent, Ohio, near Akron. Each of these has a reserve channel. 

At the present time the group also includes community develop- 
ments. There were reservations made in Cincinnati, Toledo, and in 
Dayton. This is the present status report of that group. At Athens 
the studio facilities and the necessary equipment for an educational 
station had been completed. They lack a transmitter and the money 
for it, but have provided the site. 

At Kent State they are in the process of constructing a $3 million 
communications building which will have radio and _ television 
facilities. 

At Cincinnati the station WCET is on the air representing 52 school 
districts. 

In Cleveland a group has just incorporated and has access to $500,000 
studios made available by the public school system there, one of its 
constituent members. 

I have described our situation in Columbus. 

In Dayton the Miami Valley Educational Television Association has 
a full-time staff and is producing programs for commercial stations 
while they get money to build their own facilities. 

In Oxford they have completed construction of the station. 

In Toledo they are testing the station, another community-owned 
unit. 

The speed with which this group goes forward, and which will see 
it materialize into a network, is almost in direct relation to the kind 
of aid that S. 12 would provide. 

This group, working with two other agencies in Ohio, the State 
board of education, which is the governing body for the public 
schools and the department of public instruction, and another group 
called the Ohio Commission on Education Beyond the High School, 
appointed by the then Governor William O’Neill, have formed a part- 
nership in a common legislative pursuit of State network. 

I would like to read from a report which President Baker, who is 
chairman of Mr. O’Neill’s commission, prepared. This is a report 
called “Ohio’s Future in Education Beyond the High School.” It com- 
prehensively treats of all the problems which the population explosion 
will bring into Ohio and points out the critical areas in adult education 
in science, mathematics, and in engineering. 
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I think their attitude toward educational television delineates very 
well the potential and the promise in this report which covers the 
whole range and which incorporates all kinds of recommendations in 
the light of the situation which=will see all school facilities doubled 
if conventional methods are followed. 

The commission says this: 

Probably none of the current proposals for educational improvement offers 
more potential for servicing well the broad field of adult education as well as 
for conventional instructional purposes than that of a closely knit, statewide 
educational television network. Financed by State funds, this medium could 
gerve many schools and colleges at great economy to all concerned. 

This, then, more or less, is our battle cry and our objective. 

The problem which faces us—and I feel faces many other States, in 
further developing such a thing—is the kind of catalyctic sparkin 
off that the million dollars from S, 12 would enable us to have. Wit. 
$1-million as a downpayment on 4’ statewide network, we might find 
that network possible. Without it, there may be very real questions. 

As for title 12, in my prospective—some of which I indicated, and 
from this trip I had the privilege of taking—at the stations, and 
from subsequent examinations, it seems to me that S. 12 perhaps of- 
fers the single most important kind of aid. It is a catalytic thing 
that can spark off all the rest of the development. 

Another unique aspect of it to me is that it leaves this stimulus 
to States. So this is grassroots; it is not Federal control. 

And education, finally, I would like to observe, faces not only a 
crisis of numbers, but a crisis of methods. It needs to speed up and 
it needs to improve quality. And television, I think, offers as much 
single potential for helping to meet this problem as anything we have 
found. If business uses electronics and industry, so education must 
also, if it keeps pace with the future. 

I thank you. 

Senator Monronrey. You do not agree with the position taken by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Government 
a which is supposed to sponsor and promote educational fa- 
cilities and educational well-being in the country, and which took the 
position that this was something the Federal Government did not 
ie to assist in any way, a, sort of do-it-yourself kit, to leave it to the 

tate ¢ 

Mr. Hut. I quite disagree. Let me call this hypothetical. We 
had ~~ some speculation in Ohio in view of the situation I just told 
you of. 

Here is Cincinnati on the air, but with insufficient power. So their 
service is limited and they had some difficulty. 

The University of Toledo, rather the Greater Toledo Corp., now 
testing facilities, had insufficient money to buy enough power. So 
their service area is limited. r 

In Dayton the Miami Valley Television Association had some 
closed-circuit television equipment. They need to get a permanent 
location and a transmitter. 

In every case, according to present plans in Ohio, even where they 
are with it and put money into it, the power ratio needs to be increased 
from 10,000 or 12,000 watts to the order of 200,000. So in our own 
thinking, we happen for the moment to be well off relatively. We 
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have 200,000 watts. We don’t need any equipment at Ohio State 
University. | 

We thought, in the case of Dayton, they need a whole transmitter. 
In the case of Toledo this money might be used to soup up their power. 
Likewise in Cincinnati. At Kent State it will require a whole new 
station to be put up immediately. 

T can duplicate this kind of thing from gene experience, in State 
after State, and I quite disagree with the idea that it can be done 
without Federal stimulus and without this kind of kickoff. 

Senator Monronery. In other words, this million dollars per State 
may shorten, at least it is certain to shorten the length of time in which 
educational TV would be expanded tenfold or more in circulation? 

Mr. Huxx. Without question. 

Senator Monronry. By some 10 years or more. Would that be a 
fair statement ? 

Mr. Huu. I think that is quite correct. 

Senator Monroney. And in your State, which is perhaps the leader 
of all the 49 States in television, you can still see the vital need for 
some help of this kind to make more adequate the programs that you 
now have underway or have designed ? 

Mr. Hutt. That is quite correct. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Case ? 

Senator Case. I have no questions. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony. We will hold the record open to receive your written testi- 
mony which will follow as a statement your very splendid presenta- 
tion orally of your views in this, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Huuz. Thank you. 

(The statement of Mr. Leland Hazard, member of the Board of Ed- 
ucational Television and Radio Center and chairman of the committee 
- — board on government relations, submitted by Mr. Hull, fol- 
Ows: 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AND Rapio 
CENTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Leland Hazard. 
I am a member of the board of educational television and radio center and 
chairman of the committee of that board on Government relations. I am a 
member of the advisory committee on new educational media under the Hill- 
Elliott Act and chairman of the board of Metropolitan Pittsburgh educational 
television station (WQED), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The educational television and radio center is headquarters, and leading 
spokesman, for educational television at the national level. At the present 
time there are 36 educational television stations in operation throughout the 
United States affiliated with this center. An additional nine such stations are 
under construction and a number more are in various stages of development. 

The center was chartered as a nonprofit educational corporation in December 
1952, under the laws of the State of Illinois. Under foundation grants aggre- 
gating in excess of $9 million, the center has developed program materials 
totaling 122 series composed of some 2,000 programs which circulate to the 
affiliated stations and are shown within reach of 60 million American people. 

The center is governed by a board of directors made up of persons expe- 
rienced in education, the professions, and business. A list of the board, marked 
“Schedule A,” is appended to this testimony. 

The staff of the center is headed by Mr. John F. White, president, and is 
composed of approximately 40 persons skilled and experienced in the use of 
television as an educational medium. The center has headquarters in New 
York City and in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The foundation for national educational television was laid in 1952 when 
the Federal Communications Commission set aside 242 channels, or approxi- 
mately 11 percent of all television channels, for the exclusive use of non- 
commercial, nonprofit educational stations. No funds were appropriated at 
that time by the Federal Government or by any other governmental agency 
for the development of these educational channels. Such development was 
left entirely to a program of voluntary local community action. 

As the testimony shows, approximately 15 percent of the channels available 
for noncommercial, nonprofit educational use have been activated. This acti- 
vation has occurred in a number of ways, each having its own special merit and 
its own possible limitations. Some channels, perhaps the most flourishing 
ef those now on the air, have been developed by local communities drawing 
upon strictly local financial resources. Others serving equally important pur- 
poses are affiliated with educational institutions and find their place on the 
eperating budgets of such institutions. In one or two cases, several channels 
have been gathered into a statewide system. Thus it is apparent that educa- 
tional television since 1952 has grown into a movement of national significance, 
but by varying means and methods. 

So it is that any program of Federal aid needs to be flexible and so con- 
structed as to take account of the fact that no one pattern of development is 
predominant in the national educational television movement. However that 
may be, all of the stations, however financed, however operated, howeved affil- 
iated, whether broadly based in large communities such as Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis; or closely 
affiliated with a single educational institution as at Houston, Tex., Madison, 
Wis., Seattle, Wash.; or affiliated with a number of educational institutions 
as at Detroit; or operated as a statewide network as in Alabama and North 
Carolina—each of these stations looks to the center for guidance, leadership, 
and program material. 

Much remains to be done. No station possesses all of the technical equipment 
and facilities essential to the development of its full potentials either for syste- 
matic instruction in school systems or for enlightenment of people in public and 
international affairs or for the enrichment of cultural opportunities for televi- 
sion viewers. No station is prepared to meet with the technological changes con- 
stantly occurring in this dynamic television industry or to deal even with or- 
dinary casualties such as w ind and storm. The national movement is vital but 
frail. 

The Federal Government can provide stimulus and support for the movement. 
S$. 12 moves in that direction. It is the hope of the directors of the center that 
this bill will be so framed as to enable the Federal Government, through a flexible 
and imaginative administration of the law, to aid in the financing of cooperative 
efforts not only between the Federal Government and State governments, but also 
between the Federal Government and voluntary institutions already established. 
Indeed, multipartite cooperative projects may often be desirable. Thus the 
resources of public funds and private philanthrophy may be pooled to conserve 
the standards which have already been developed in the use of educational 
television in local communities and expand and enhance and extend the influence 
of these standards in the larger and more comprehensive projects which Federal 
aid would make possible. 

Within reason the law should be so framed as to take account of the fact that 
to television as to the airplane political boundaries are irrelevant. The television 
community often bears no relationship to a political community. This is an in- 
evitahle consequence of the technology of television. 

Television is the first wholly new medium of mass appeal since the invention 
of printing over 500 years ago. The Federal Government is well advised through 
this committee and through the Congress to give attention to the conservation 
and development of this new medium for those educational ends upon which the 
future of our democracy rests. 

LELAND HAZARD. 
ScHEDULE A. Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


Ralph Lowell, chairman, president, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Robert D. Calkins, president, The Brookings Institution 

Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 

Norman Cousins, editor, The Saturday Review 
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Leland Hazard, director consultant, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; professor of 
industrial administration and law, Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Richard B. Hull, director of radio and television broadcasting, Ohio State Univer- 
Sity 

Harold D. Lasswell, professor of law and political science, Yale University 

Lloyd S. Michael, superintendent, Evanston Township High School, Illinois 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California at Berkeley 

Mark Starr, educational director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 

George D. Stoddard, dean, School of Education, New York University 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana University 

John F. White, president, Educational Television and Radio Center 

Raymond H. Wittcoff, vice president, Carradine Hat Co. 


Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Chadeayne. 

Mr. Marxs. Mr. Chadeayne is unable to be here. He asked me to 
offer a written statement for the record, if I may. 

Senator Monroney. That will be received. He is not en route? 

Mr. Marks. No; he will not be here today. 

Senator Monroney. That will be received and put in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


STATEMENT BY Henry F. CHADEAYNE 


My name is Henry F. Chedeayne. I am the executive director of the St. Louis 
Educational Television Commission, a nonprofit educational corporation, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Missouri, which owns and operates educaticnal 
television station KETC. The board of trustees of the commission is broadly 
representative of the educational, professional, and business interests of the 
community. The studios and offices-of KETC are located at 6996 Millbrook 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., on the campus*of Washington University. Its tower 
and transmitter are located on land owned by St. Louis University. KETO 
went on the air September 20, 1954. 

May I say at the outset that I am not a professional educator. I have been 
executive director of KETC since March 1, 1957, after having spent more than 
80 years as an executive and officer of a large life insurance company. My 
interest in the services that a community television station, such as KETC 
can provide, springs from an active involvement in community affairs through 
most of my adult life. 

I had the privilege of appearing before this committee last April to discuss 
the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Magnuson and Senator Bricker. 
All of us who took part in the hearings were impressed with that experience. 
We were gratified when this committee reported favorably on the bill. I was 
especially pleased that the committee saw fit to amend the bill as originally 
drawn to make nonprofit organizations and foundations such as the St. Louis 
Educational Television Commission eligible for consideration for grants. Finally, 
all of us interested in educational television were delighted when the Senate 
followed the recommendation of the committee and unanimously passed the bill. 
I would like to commend Senator Magnuson and Senator Schoeppel for their 
vision in again bringing this important subject before the Senate for consider- 
ation. 

In presenting the case for favorable consideration of this bill, I shall draw 
largely from my own experience with our St. Louis station, KETC. What 
I shall say about the services of this station will apply with equal force to every 
other station, though in varying degree depending upon the local needs and local 
management. Some stations will devote a substantial amount of time to in- 
school programs, others less. Some will place greater emphasis upon college 
courses than others. In some areas, the discussion of community problems will 
take precedence over cultural programs dealing with music, art, and literature. 
Some stations are operated by State universities. In some States there are 
statewide educational television networks in varying stages of development 
and the needs of the entire State will determine the programing. This is as it 
should be with an important educational facility and quite in our American 
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tradition that the direction and control of education is properly a State and 
community function. 

In telling about our St. Louis station, I shall address myself principally to two 

ints : 

1. That stations such as KETC, operated by nonprofit educational corporations, 
ean render effective service in the field of formal education at all levels from 
kindergarten to presenting college courses for credit. 

2. That there are other areas of adult education for living in our democratic 
society that go beyond the presentation of formal courses in which such stations 
can render very significant service to the community. 

The use of educational television stations for formal education at all levels 
from the kindergarten through college is vital. KETC has a solid record of 
achievement in all these areas. The St. Louis public schools, 29 school districts 
of surrounding St. Louis County, and the parochial schools, are all joining 
together in a cooperative effort that is bringing school programs into the 
classrooms from kindergarten to high school daily throughout the school year 
from 9 in the morning until 3:30 in the afternoon. The range and scope of 
those programs is well brought out in the study guide for the spring of 1959, 
which is attached as an exhibit. We are now broadcasting school programs 
for the fifth consecutive year. Each year has seen increasing use of the pro- 
grams. This year, more than 102,000 children in 2,900 classrooms are viewing 
these programs as a regular part of their school work. Several school districts 
in nearby Illinois are also using the programs and they will eventually pay their 
proportionate share of the expense of presenting them. 

Each year, with the thoroughgoing cooperation of the local institutions of 
higher learning, KETC has presented a number of college courses for credit. 
One of the most significant experiences is that of Washington University with 
freshman mathematics. For the third consecutive year, Washington University 
has presented the lectures in freshman mathematics only by television. No regu- 
larly scheduled classes are held. Instead, members of the mathematics depart- 
ment are available to give help on a more personalized basis to the student who 
needs assistance. The chancellor of Washington University says very frankly 
that they are using television because they can do a better job than can be done 
through conventional methods. 

This past fall, KETC with the cooperation of St. Louis University, Southern 
Illinois University, Washington University, and Harris Teachers College, has 
presented six college courses for credit. Two important courses offered were 
educational psychology and techniques of teaching, both of which are required 
courses for the certification of teachers in Missouri. A student desiring to 
take these courses for credit could enroll at St. Louis University, Washington 
University, or Harris Teachers College. He received the lectures by television. 
The institution in which he enrolled provided such additional classroom experi- 
ence as it deemed necessary to give credit for the course. 

I refer particularly to these experiences at KETC as a positive demonstra- 
tion that an educational television station does not have to be directly owned 
and operated by a school system or by a tax-supported institution of higher 
learning to render service in formal education at all levels. School programs 
and college courses are also being presented by community educational televi- 
sion stations for credit in Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 

The other reason why I stress the formal teaching of college courses for 
credit is that probably the greatest area of service that KETC can render 
our local community in the years ahead, lies in presenting college courses. St. 
Louis is the heart of a metropolitan area that includes nearby Madison, and 
St. Clair Counties in Illinois, and the city of St. Louis and St. Louis County in 
Missouri. Two years ago a survey was made of the needs for higher education in 
Madison and St. Clair Counties. As a result of that survey, Southern Illinois 
University opened two residence centers in the fall of 1957. Two years ago, 
they had not a single student. Today, there are more than 3,000 enrolled in 
these two centers. The survey indicates that to serve the educational needs of 
those two counties alone will require a 4-year college that by 1967 will have an 
entering freshman class of 2,700 and a total enrollment of between 8,500 and 
9,000 students. The experience so far indicates that this estimate is low rather 
than high. 

Similar pressures are in evidence in St. Louis and its suburban area which 
has more than three times the population of the two Illinois counties surveyed. 
Harris Teachers College, which also operates a junior college, is a tax-sup- 
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ported institution, operated by the board of education of St. Louis. The college 
ean accommodate a normal enrollment of 1,200 students. Last fall, nearly 
1,400 students registered. The best estimate for the fall of 1959 is that the 
enrollment will reach 1,700 which the college is totally unequipped to handle, 

In spite of the plans for expansion of our local universities, we are com- 
pletely unprepared to take care of the avalanche of young people who will desire 
a college education. A reliable estimate of the cost of providing the physical 
plant for a 4-year college is $10,000 per student. The cost of a 4-year college 
to serve the two nearby counties in Illinois would be in the neighborhood of 
$85 million to $90 million. To meet the needs of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, will require an institution of three times the size and at three times 
the cost if a conventional college campus is provided. 

While these figures apply to Metropolitan St. Louis, they apply proportionately 
to every city throughout the country. It is difficult, if not impossible, to see 
how the vast sums that are going to be needed for physical plant alone, can be 
provided, to say nothing of operating costs. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the answer to this problem lies in finding the way to make the most effective use 
of educational television in meeting this Very real and very serious crisis in 
American education. By using our educational television stations, We can 
afford to bring the greatest teachers of the country to give the lecture portions 
of college courses by television. The student can receive his instruction before 
his own television set in his own living room. With a great television teacher, 
we can come closer to capturing that ideal of education of a teacher on one end 
of a log and a boy on the other. Instead of a student spending 5 hours a week 
in the classroom for his course in mathematics, he can spend 4 hours before his 
television set, and 1 hour on the campus. As we build our curriculums to make 
television teaching an integral part of the teaching process, and as we design 
our buildings and our classrooms for its use, we can Very materially reduce the 
investment in physical plant. The shortage of qualified teachers makes the 
use of television essential and inevitable. By it, we can bring better teaching to 
more students and at tremendously less cost. 

Our plan for St. Louis contemplates that KETC, with the thoroughgoing 
cooperation of the educational institutions of the area, will assemble a faculty 
who will present the lecture portions of the basic courses for the first 2 years of 
liberal arts which are common to practically every college course. The student 
desiring to take such courses will enroll in the local institution of his choice, 
which will assign homework, provide for classroom or laboratory work, give 
the necessary examinations, and give credit for the course. As evidence of 
the thoroughgoing cooperation of the three tax-supported institutions serving this 
area, there are attached, as exhibits, copies of letters from the presidents of 
the University of Missouri, of Southern Illinois University, and of Harris 
Teachers College. The point that I would stress is, that an educational television 
station does not have to be owned by an established institution of higher learn- 
ing to be used as an integral part of formal education at the college level. It 
can be done just as successfully by a community-owned station such as KETC. 

Another vital area of service that educational television stations can provide 
is that of bringing responsible and informed discussion of issues to the citizens 
of the country. Our form of government had its inception in the New England 
town meeting, where citizens could get together and discuss their problems and 
reach decisions about them. It had its orderly growth and development through 
the carrying on of that process. 

As our cities have grown larger and larger, it has become more and more 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, to make the average citizen feel that he 
is playing a significant part in the decisions which ought to be his. As we 
find the way to use our educational television stations for the responsible dis- 
cussion of issues, bringing the discussion right into his own home, we can, 
I believe, move in the direction of making our democracy live again for the 
average American. Members of the viewing audience can also be made to feel 
a part of this process, and identify themselves with it, if they can be brought 
together in organized discussion groups as has been done by Washington Uni- 
versity in cooperation with KETC. Last fall some 200 groups involving more 
than 2,000 people, met once a week for 9 weeks to hear an informed dis- 
cussion of the problems of metropolitan area. The groups continued the dis- 
cussions and sharpened their own thinking for an hour. Then their questions 
were telephoned to the panel, reassembled in the studio, and answered over the 
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air. This “Metroplex Assembly,” the descriptive term we used for these pro- 

ams, was the third such series. More are planned. These examples might 
pe multiplied many times, not only by KETC but by most of the other educa- 
tional television stations on the air. 

Discussion of issues on an educational television station can take the form of 
a responsible orderly inquiry instead of a spectacular inquisition. The actual 
processes of local government can be brought to the citizens of a community in 
their own homes. A striking example is the bringing of the actual deliberations 
of our metropolitan board of freeholders to the citizens of the area by KETC. 
This official body (perhaps more aptly described as a charter commission), is 
charged with developing an integrated plan for the government of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County for submission to the voters. Meetings of a number of other 
comparable bodies, including the mayor’s committee on the building code, meet- 
ings of a board which drafted a new charter for the city of St. Louis, and several 
meetings of the board of education of one of our larger suburban communities 
have been held in our studios. Another striking example is the regular live 
telecasting by KUHT at Houston, Tex., of meetings of the Houston School Board. 
A survey disclosed that some 250,000 people regularly tune their sets to receive 
at least a portion of these biweekly meetings. It is difficult, practically im- 
possible, for commercial stations to render this kind of service on local matters 
because of contractual arrangements. On the larger issues, the national program 
service of the Educational Television and Radio Center is bringing to all of the 
educational television stations throughout the country, significant filmed dis- 
cussions. 

Most of the data that I have presented has dealt with the service which KETC 
is rendering or plans to render to metropolitan St. Louis because this is what I 
know most about. What we are doing and planning in St. Louis is typical of the 
kind of service that educational television stations are rendering in every com- 
munity in which they are located, and which they will be able to render even more 
effectively as time goes on, and as the stations are able to provide more adequate 
facilities. While I have appeared as an individual, speaking for myself, the 
managers of several other educational television stations were good enough to 
write me last spring and express their support of Senate bill 2119. Their letters 
which are still pertinent are attached to this statement. 

In summary, I have endeavored to show that a broadly based community 
station such as KETC not identified with one educational institution only, is: 

1. Being used for formal instruction at all levels from kindergarten to college 
courses for credit. 

2. Rendering a vital and important service to the community in areas that go 
quite beyond that of formal adult education training programs. In urging the 
favorable consideration of this bill, I would recommend that the phrase ‘“educa- 
tional purposes” be sufficiently broadened so that there is no implication that its 
intent is to limit the use of facilities provided or extended by grants under the 
act to strictly formal educational or training programs. 

The reservation of 256 television channels by the Federal Communications 
Commission for noncommercial use brought into being a vitally significant poten- 
tial national asset. However, its possibilities will be realized only as stations 
are built and as these channels are put into use for educational purposes. The 
previous report of this committee of the 85th Congress included communications 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which referred to “the 
healthy and continued growth of educational television” evidenced by the fact 
that 37 stations were expected to be on the air by last fall. Our concern should 
be with the activation of the 219 reserved channels not yet in use. This bill 
would provide funds to establish and improve television broadcasting for educa- 
tional purposes. It can be a very important factor in making it possible for the 
remaining channels to be activated and for existing stations to be adequately 
equipped. 


Senator Monroney. Mr. Irving Bryan, assistant corporation 
counsel, government of the District of Columbia, representing the 
District Commissioners. Mr. Bryan is our next witness. 

Mr. Knerer. He isill today, Mr. Chairman. Iam Robert F. Kneipp, 
Assistant en Counsel for the District of Columbia, appear- 
ing in his stead. 

Senator Monronry. You may proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. KNEIPP, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, REPRE- 
SENTING THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. Knerrr. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. I am here merely 
to report that the Commissioners favor the enactment of the bill. [ 
should like, if I may, to leave further comment on the bill to Dr. Han- 
sen, our Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and Dr. Kirks, a member 
of our School Board. 

Senator Monroney. That is fine. We are interested, of course, in 
the establishment of educational television in the District of Columbia. 
Also in having some means of finding a TV station that might be 
squeezed in without interference with existing stations to serve this 
very vital area of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
which otherwise will be without any V station broadcasting educa- 
tional television for the several millions of people who can be reached 
by it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kneipp. 

Dr. Roland Kirks, chairman, committee on legislation, Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia. 

We are happy to have you before this committee, Dr. Kirks. We 
appreciate all that you have done in appearing before us on this, on 
automobile matters, and other things. You have been very helpful to 
this committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND KIRKS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION, BOARD OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CARL F. HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, REPRE- 
SENTING THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Kirxs. Thank you. 

May Dr. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools for the District of Co- 
lumbia, accompany me # 

Senator Monroney. Yes, indeed. 

We are happy to welcome you, also, Dr. Hansen, for the leadership 
you have taken in public education here, both in classroom and educa- 
tional television. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kir«s. Mr. Chairman, the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia wishes to speak in support of S. 12. If we might be 
indulged a moment to review the interests that the Board of Educa- 
tion has had in this type of program over the past few years, it would 
indicate to you that we have been conscious send the very outset of 
the value iz this type of program. And so our endorsement of S. 12 
today is not something of recent interest so far as we are concerned. 

As early as October 28, 1952, the Board of Education here filed an 
application with the Federal Communications Commission for non- 
commercial educational television, UHF, channel 26. During the 
next 2 years following the filing of that application we sought appro- 
priations in order to make it possible for us to operate that channel. 

But we failed, and therefore on February 24, 1954, we requested that 
our application for this channel be withdrawn. We did that with the 
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hope that this channel which has been reserved for this purpose for 
this area would be cleared so that community agencies wishing to file 
an application might do so. 

At the present time, UHF channel 26 is still being reserved for use 
by the District of Columbia. 

“With respect to the wording of S. 12, we have only one point that 
we wish to invite the committee’s attention to, with the hope that the 
public education system in the District may qualify under this legisla- 
tion without any reservations. 

It is our hope that the interpretations of the language which ap- 
pears on page 2 of the bill, beginning at line 11, subparagraph Gn 
“The agency or oflicer primarily responsible for the State supervision 
of public, elementary, and secondary schools * * *,” does embrace the 
Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia. 

If that language does embrace the Superintendent of Schools then 
we would qualify under that section for the benefits of this act. 

Even if it is the intention of the drafters of this language not to 
include the Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia 
we would be privileged, as we interpret the language, to qualify under 
subsection (b), which begins on line 13. 

However, it is our feeling that it is most important that the public 
school system in the District of Columbia be eligible for any benefits 
conferred by this legislation, independent of our current desire to 
cooperate with other interested educational bodies here. 

enator Monronry. You do not feel that under the provision in 
section 4, on page 3, where it says, “The term ‘State’ means the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii,” 
the District of Columbia would stand in the same reference in sub- 
paragraph (a) that you referred to, “the agency or officer primarily 
responsible for the supervision of public, elementary, and secondary 
schools in the District of Columbia”—that would be the legal status 
that you have. 

Would that not qualify the Superintendent of Schools, being the 
officer primarily responsible in the District of Columbia for the 
supervision of public, elementary, and secondary schools, and give 
you the same status as any State officer in any State? 

Mr. Kirxs. We believe that it does, Mr. Chairman. 

However, the definition of the. Superintendent of Schools in the 
District of Columbia, as defined in the Code of the District of Colum- 
bia, could possibly—I do not say it does, but it is possible that it could 
ome some doubt, and we would like to be assured that there is no 

oubt. 

Certainly, taking at face value the qualifying language which you 
have just referred to, section 4 would tend to indicate we do qualify. 

Senator Monroney. That was the intent of the drafters of the bill. 
If it does not include it, we will see that it is taken care of in amend- 
ments to this bill or in the report which will be sufficient to cover you. 

Mr. Kirxs. Thank you. 

If I may proceed very briefly to invite your attention to the fact 
that in the District of Columbia there has been organized the 
Greater Washington Educational Television Association, which is 
a nonprofit association representing the contiguous counties to the 
District and the universities and colleges in this area. 
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This organization has been formed to bring educational television 
to the metropolitan area and therefore we feel that this group would 
certainly qualify under subsection (b), on page 2 of the act, which 
we previously have referred to. 

Although the public school system of the District is not a member of 
that organization, we have been participating with them and as 
recently as January 22, 1958, we cooperated with them in presenting 
a science program to the public school children in the District. 

Because of the attention that we have given this subject over the 
past 7 or 8 years, we are convinced of the value of this educational 
medium, and we feel that this legislation would give impetus to this 
very worthwhile program. We urge favorable consideration be 
given toS. 12. 

That concludes our presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

If Dr. Hansen or I can answer any questions we will be happy to 
attempt to do so. 

Senator Monroney. In this great area of which the District of 
Columbia is the hub, you have large groups of population that live 
within the suburban areas of the District of Columbia but that are 
part of either Maryland or of the State of Virginia. 

Would you not think that since this whole area is so large, and the 

_need for adult education so critical, particularly with the high 
specialties that are required for Government workers, those serving 
in organizations and in groups dealing with the Government, that some 
special effort should be made to provide in this area through a restudy 
of engineering the possibility of a V channel so that you can reach 
the hundreds of thousands on existing sets? 

Mr. Kirxs. We would like to see it reach as many people as pos- 
sible, sir. 

Senator Monronry. It seems to me rather shocking, where the 
greatest population of the country live, in the great northeastern seg- 
ment of our country from Indiana east and north, that there is a great 
famine of educational reservations in the V portion of the spectrum. 

While we have V channels in many of the Western States which are 
being utilized—two in my own State and two in the State of Texas, 
and I think three in the State of Alabama and one in the State of 
Georgia and three in the State of Florida—we find few V allocations 
for education in the great Northwest area. There are no educational 
V assignments in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, New Jersey, only one in Pennsylvania, none in 
New York, none in Connecticut, none in Rhode Island, one in Massa- 
chusetts, and one in New Hampshire. That is the extent of it. 

It seems to me that some special study should be made by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and its engineers, since we can’t ex- 
pect educational television organizations to spend the vast amounts of 
money required for engineering studies that are usual and customary 
in filing applications for commercial stations. This should be a re- 
quirement met by the Federal Communications Commission, since 
they have skipped over this vital area where tens of millions of adults 
live that today will be denied, unless they are in classrooms, the benefits 
of educational television should they have to use the U stations. 

Mr. Kirks. We are particularly interested, Mr. Chairman, in seeing 
that we qualify in the District of Columbia because of our unique 
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jegal status. If we do not participate in some form of Federal pro- 
gram, then there is the likelihood that we will be denied the benefits 
of such a program. And, of course, we have to be very circumspect 
about expressing our wishes to Congress because we have to ask for 
everything that we receive from Congress. 

But we do feel that this is a very valuable adjunct which should 
be a part of our educational system. 

Senator Monronry. As an attorney, do you feel that there is noth- 
ing in S. 12 that would prevent the operation of a television antenna 
out_of funds from the District of Columbia even though geographi- 
eally located in Maryland or Virginia? 

Mr. Kir«s. I would hope not. 

Senator Monroney. The bigger the geographic area the more oppor- 
tunity you might have because of the power of a TV station that 
would cover the District with a No. 1 signal, but could still serve the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and perhaps reach into Pennsylvania. 
- Senator Scorr. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have much the same 
situation with channel 12, a Wilmington, Del., station. It presently 
has been surrendered. Some of us are very much interested in trying 
to stir up enough interest to acquire that through educational sources 
and through friends and supporters. 

If we are successful it will serve not only southern New Jersey but 
it will serve Delaware, parts of Maryland, and the southeastern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, I suppose, 5, 6, or 7 million people in that listen- 
ing area alone. 

We have no V station at all, except the one in Pittsburgh. 

Senator Monroney. I think what the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania has brought up is very important. As these V stations 
go off the air, since areas were completely missed that need this, and 
as there is a V station in Wilmington, Del., that is going off the air 

Senator Scorr. It has gone off the air. There are two commercial 
applicants who wish to be heard. We are in the process of a program 
which will seek to persuade the FCC to hold up any action whatever 
until we can organize a suitable group to seek to obtain that station 
for educational purposes. There are two commercial organizations 
that. are now bidding for this channel. 

Senator Monroney. It seems to me that this is a matter that the 
FCE, since they missed such large areas of great populations, if they 
are following their grant of authority from the Congress to provide 
for all types of television facilities, and since the error is theirs in 
failing to properly provide, I think they must give strong attention 
to this. 

IT would certainly recommend, if necessary and agreeable to the 
chairman of this committee, that a special hearing on the reallocation 
of anv available channels that may become usable for educational 
television, receive the very careful attention of the Federal Communi- 
ev*ions Commission. 

Senator Scorr. We would be very glad to have you do that, Mr. 
Chairman. It might well give us a breathing spell because we have to 
alert all of the school districts in this area to see if we can get a pro- 
gram going to get this money. It is very substantial. 

T don’t know what the views of the Benatée from New Jersey are, 
but this covers his area as well. I know that he is familiar with 
channel 12. It is too bad it is off the air. 
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Senator Casr. My views are in accord with the views of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on this. I think that the Senators from all the 
States involved agree on the desirability of working out this program. 

I think perhaps since the Senator from Pennsylvania has raised the 
point it might be well for us to ask the staff if they would review the 
bill in its present form to see whether—assuming a tri-State or 4- 
State operation would work out if the facilities are provided which 
would be permitted or provided by the bill—facilities might be avail- 
able for such an operation, and not that of a single State. 

Senator Scorr. I would like to join in that request. 

Senator Monroney. That is a very. cogent suggestion because here 
where your State lines are so near, with the distances now available 
in broadcasting, it would extend as it does in the District of Columbia 
to regional benefits that can not be limited merely to the boundary 
lines of the States. 

Senator Case. This would be true also, quite possibly, in the north- 
ern part of New Jersey where New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
all form the same general broadcasting area. What may be available 
there in the future I don’t know. At least the flexibility of the bill 
for this purpose would have benefits in many places. 

Senator Monroney. I think the Senator ho made a very important 
suggestion and one that the bill should recognize. 

Senator Case. Since we have interrupted the witness at this point, 
I wonder if it might be possible, through the television fact sheet or 
somewhere else, to indicate these stations which represent ultra high 
frequency and those which represent very high frequency. 

Senator Monronery. This will be made a part of the record, but I 
believe it is self-identifying. You see, each one gives the channel 
number. Anything over 13 is U. 

Senator Casr. I am glad to have this particular information. I 
didn’t know what this was in terms of the numbers. 

Senator Monroney. You can check off this vast population area, as 
I said, from Indiana northwest to Maine, and if you will follow the 
number of channels available, there are no V channels assigned for 
education in Indiana of the V, which is the only way you can reach 
the mass population. In Michigan there is one; one share time opera- 
tion, WNSB, channel 10. 

Senator Scorr. One in Pittsburgh and two in New England, and 
that is all, in addition to the ones you mentioned, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is very important. I think we have 
to be concerned with the narrow range of reaching adult populations 
with U stations when very few sets can receive them. 

Senator Scorr. If I may say, the senior Senator from my State is 
and has for a long time been very much interested in this proposal. 
Pennsylvania would have unanimous backing for anything we can do 
to make available educational television. 

Senator Monroney. It might be important to have the Senators join 
in a bill requiring that as V stations are surrendered, that first priority 
be given to the establishment of television for educational purposes 
before other requests are considered for commercial stations. 

Senator Scorr. I will suggest that to my colleague. 

Senator Monroney. We have so many more commercial stations 
than. we have educational stations, and if we used every single V chan- 
nel that is allocated to education, we would have only 86. 
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While we have 171 U channels available, these have very little 
opportunity at present, at least, of reaching the great masses of adults 
that would perhaps love to take courses in their homes. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman, along that line I think that 
something should be done to indicate to the Commission that this 
committee doesn’t look with favor upon them taking the reservation 
where they now have a VHF reservation and changing it over to a 
UHF and say, we still have your channel reserved. 

I can’t state authoritatively, but I have been told that that has 
happened in the past few years. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Kirxs. That concludes our testimony. 

If we might be accorded the opportunity of having submitted for 
the record a copy of the official action of the board of education on this, 
I would like to submit it later today, if I may. 

Senator Monronry. We will receive it at any time in the near 
future that you care to do so. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 


BoarbD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 
Re S. 12. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Attached is the document which your committee 
is permitting us to file and which we requested to be made a part of the record 
in the hearings on S. 12 which were held this morning. 

We appreciate the opportunity of being able to testify in support of this 
legislation which we hope will receive early and favorable action by the 86th 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Row .anp F. Krrks, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, Board of Education. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1959. 
To the Committee on Legislation of the Board of Education: 


The Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia has asked the Superin- 
tendent for the point of view of the school administration and the Board of 
Education on 8S. 12, a bill to expedite the utilization of television transmission 
facilities in our public schools and colleges and in adult training programs, 
introduced by Senator Magnuson, on January 9, 1959. A hearing will be held 
on this bill on Tuesday, January 27, 1959. 

This bill provides for the acquisition and installation of transmission appara- 
tus necessary for television (including closed-circuit television) broadcasting, 
and does not include the construction or repair of structures to house such 
apparatus, and further makes provision for the operation of such facilities by 
(a) the agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or 
association organized primarily to engage in or encourage educational television 
broadcasting. 

In considering this report, a review of the action of the Board of Education on 
educational television may be helpful. On October 28, 1952, the Board filed an 
application with the Federal Communications Commission for noncommercial 
educational television UHF channel 26. This action was taken following a rec- 
ommendation by the Superintendent. During the next 2 years efforts were made 
to secure funds through appropriation for educational television but were unsuc- 
cessful. At the meeting of the Board on February 17, 1954, the president of the 
Board called attention to the fact that the application had not been approved 
and that the District of Columbia seemed unable to secure the needed appropria- 
tions and moved that the Board withdraw its application. On February 24, 1954, 
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the secretary of the Board wrote the Federal Communications Commission and 
withdrew the application for channel 26. The Board’s action was intended to 
clear the way for community agencies wishing to file an application for channel 
26, should they so desire. UHF channel 26 is still being reserved for use by 
the District of Columbia area. 

The Greater Washington Educational Television Association, a nonprofit 
organization representing Montgomery County, Prince Georges County, Arling- 
ton County, and Falls Church, and universities and colleges in the area have been 
organized for the purpose of bringing educational television to the metropolitan 
area and are therefore such groups as mentioned in (b) above. The Board will 
remember that on January 22, 1958, participation by the District of Columbia 
schools in a science program in cooperation with this group was approved. 

The District of Columbia school system has had sufficient experience with 
educational television to realize its value and its problems and to realize also 
the possible future of this educational medium and the need to support its 
expansion. 

The implementation of such a project would require the cooperation of many 
agencies, and funds to put it into operation and to maintain it. This bill, if 
apnroved, would supply some of the needed funds. 

With these problems in mind the Superintendent, nevertheless, considers that 
the District of Columbia should express interest in and support of the purposes 
of the bill. 

The Superintendent, therefore, recommends that the Board of Education en- 
dorse S. 12, and so report to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
The Superintendent further recommends that the Committee on Legislation and 
the Superintendent be authorized to testify at the hearing to be held on S, 12 
and/or subsequent bills relating to this subject. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Approved and transmitted to the Board of Education with the recommendation 
for approval: 
ROWLAND F. Krrks, 
Chairman. 
Cart C. SMUCK, 
P. A. MCLENDON, 
Committee on Legislation. 
Senator Monroney. We appreciate your testimony and thank you 
for your courtesy in giving the committee the ‘benefit of your 
testimony. 
Mr. Kirxs. Thank you for the privilege of appearing. 
Senator Monroney. Senator Yarborough has a statement at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator YArsorouGu. I have a brief statement. Since I am not a 
member of this subcommittee, I appreciate the action of this sub- 
committee in having this hearing thjs early in the session. We held 
a hearing the last session when we passed the bill in the Senate. I 
want to congratulate the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma and 
the committee in moving forward so early. 

I appreciate the privilege of making a statement on behalf of S. 
12, the educational television bill. It is my firm belief that this bill 
has exceptional merit at this time on two grounds. 

First, rapid advances in other nations in various fields of education 
have done away with the American monopoly of mass education, and 
that makes it mandatory that we improve our educational programs 
in every possible way. 
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Second, if we do not break the bottleneck choking off educational 
television station construction, mounting pressure to turn these chan- 
nels to commercial use may be successful. That pressure, Mr. Chair- 
man, is mounting. 

These two points, I believe, far more than justify the maximum 
ee of $1 million for each State contemplated under this 

roposal. 
: We must meet the growing need for 135,000 additional teachers and 
140,000 more classrooms that are needed in America today to ade- 
quately serve the students of America. Educational television can 
be a valuable supplement to present instructional procedures. It 
offers the wonderfully clear feature of visual aid with direct dis- 
cussion that may reach thousands of students, many of whom are 
not now reached on particular types of instruction because of the 
unavailability of teachers in that particular school on certain subjects. 

Here is one place, due to our technological advances, that we are 
far ‘ahead of any other nation and we should seize and press this 
important advantage immediately. In my own State the educational 
institutions of Texas are indeed fortunate that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission reserved 18 educational television channels in 
our State. Unfortunately only 6 of those are VHF stations while 12 
are UHF stations. That is more, however, 18, than are reserved in 
any other State. With our large area and nine million people, we need 
all of them. 

As you know, one of these channels was put in use by the Univer- 
sity of Houston on May 25, 1953. It was the pioneer and was the 
Nation’s first noncommercial television station. Its operation has 
been a marked success for it is making a real contribution to educa- 
tional progress in the Texas gulf coast area. 

In addition, Texas is expecting to have a second educational tele- 
vision station in operation within a few months. It is channel 13, 
which will be operated by the Area Educational Television Founda- 
tion in Dallas, Tex. 

This will leave 16 educational television channels open. These are 
designated at Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont-Port Arthur, College Sta- 
tion, Corpus Christi, Denton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, Laredo 
Lubbock, San Angelo, San Antonio, Texarkana, Wichita Falls, and 
Waco. All are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be said, why hasn’t Texas built these. It 
is this economic pressure that I have mentioned. The desire to change 
these to private use. The lobbyists for those who are trying to get 
these educational channels for private use have had such ithaeies with 
the State legislature that they have been able to have written 
in the State appropriation bills provisions that the State colleges can 
not use any of the money appropriated for the acquisition of sites or 
the construction of television stations. 

And the passage of this bill will help us break a bottleneck. Once 
we break that bottleneck, once those private interests find out that they 
can’t get those channels then the State of Texas will pay its own way 
and run these stations. 

Television will do for education what the automobile did for trans- 
portation. It broadens the horizons, calls millions of persons to in- 
tellectual travel who would otherwise have remained in one intellecutal 
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blind spot all their lives.. In addition to being an invaluable adjunct 
to our present graded system of education, it will stimulate millions 
of.adults to study, and will result in the greatest adult back-to-school 
movement in American history. 

A number of Texas educational leaders are very desirous of putting 
these channels to use, but thus far lobbyists representing commercial 
interests have managed to stop appropriation of State funds for this 
purpose. Weneed this stimulus to break that bottleneck. 

As more commercial television stations are put in operation, the 
pressure will mount upon the FCC and college officials to release these 
channels to private use. This is a race for time between the need for 
education and the desire for dollars. 

S. 12 moves to meet that problem. It would serve as a timely break- 
through to let at least some additional educational groups begin tele- 
vision operations. At the same time, it would block certain private 
interests from securing a virtual license to rob the people of their own 
multi-million-dollar public television channels, up to now reserved for 
public improvement solely through educational process : 

Senator Monrongy. I thank the Senator from Texas for his fine 
statement. I know the vigor with which he has pursued this matter, 
In fact almost. every Commissioner who has been confirmed -has had 
to undergo an: interrogation by the Senator from Texas, and quite 
wisely, on the transfer of these stations. 

We have one further witness who was not here earlier but who has 
now arrived. Weare happy to have Mr. William Brish, superintend- 
ent, Washington County schools, Hagerstown, Md., testify at, this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BRISH, SUPERINTENDENT, WASHINGTON 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Mr. Brisu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I apolo- 
gize for not being able to be here on time. 

I am William Brish, superintendent of schools of Washington 
County, Md. The county seat is Hagerstown, but we operate a county 
school system. We have 49 schools in our county. 

We are exactly in the midpoint of a 5-year project to see how we 
can use television in education as a resource, mainly to improve the 
quality of education as a teacher-training device, and to help us with 
some of the problems that we are facing in education, to see whether 
or not television can help us with these problems. 

It may not solve them but at least help to solve them. They are 
pretty obvious in terms of the vast number of pupils we have to edu- 
cate, the special needs that these pupils have as we think of them as 
either gifted, average, or retarded pupils, and how we can get enough 
trained personnel and, probably most important, how we can actually 
get enough money to finance this growing educational program. 

- Washington County is not the first to use television, but I believe 
that our operation at the moment represents about the largest use in 
the very subject matter areas of the program. I think that we are 
connected in a closed-circuit arrangement with more schools perma- 
nently than any other circuit in the county. 

We started out by getting one-third of our schools in the circuit 
the first year, and we have added the second third the next year; and 
this year, by the end of the year, we will have all of our schools hooked 
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into a ‘circuit. At the moment we have all but 1,500 pupils out of 
18,000 actually receiving a part of their education by means of tele- 
vised instruction right in the classroom. 

We are not playing around on the borderline with things that might 
be done with television. We actually are trying to see where we can 
use it in basic aspects of the educational program. Therefore, we are 
teaching in such skill areas as arithmetic and English and in basic 
content areas like science and history and in appreciation and skill 
areas like art and music. We are using it for some remedial reading 
and for some attempt to inspire gifted and talented pupils. We are 
using it for guidance in terms of giving help on selection of colleges 
and that sort of thing. 

In addition to this direct use, we are using it to supplement any 
lessons that are not taught by television and we are using it for special 
previews to the schools. 

The scope of our program, I think, is shown by this school edition 
of the TV Guide, which contains a listing for each day of the lessons 
that will be taught by television. This isn’t so much giving the pupils 
a program as it is giving them a picture of what will be covered in the 
lessons, raising questions with them before the lesson occurs, and using 
it for some aspects of assignment. 

Incidentally, it is also a wonderful public relations device because 
it goes to every pupil in the system. They take it home. The parents 
see specific things we are trying to do in schools. We use the first 
page of each issue to discuss something that is happening in the com- 
munity or in the school system. On the last page we give informa- 
tion which will urge pupils to make use of some important program 
that is on commercial television. In this case it has to.do with pro- 
grams on what does classical music mean, the wonderful atom, the 
alphabet conspiracy, and the Tchaikowsky story. 

his is published as a research project by TV Guide, at no cost to 
our school system, and is distributed to all of the pupils in the system. 
As I say, it has been very helpful in giving parents a picture of what 
we are doing. The pupils keep them. The first year they kept them 
almost like souvenir collections. They have used them to review; they 
look back over the past issues as a basis of working out their own re- 
view. 
I think that points up one other thing about television, because 
there are a great many ideas about what can be taught by television 
and what can’t be taught. ’ ; 

In our situation we try to involve our teachers from the very be- 
ginning in deciding what it is we can do on television. It is pretty 
obvious that there are some important things right off the bat that 
you can see that can be accomplished with the use of television. Cer- 
tainly you can stimulate interest and arouse curiosity ; you can present 
information and use visual aids to help along with the words that: 
are used in explanations; you can show applications. 

But more important than that is the idea that you can help pupils 
accept a little bit more responsibility for their own learning. I be- 
lieve that maybe that is one of the best things we can do for gifted 
pupils. Gifted pupils are not particularly helped because they can 
memorize all sorts of facts and repeat them at a moment’s notice. If 
they can use their abilities in such a way that they develop their re- 
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sponsibilities, we have indeed something here which is very helpful 
in education. 

We are also conscious of the fact that there are certain things that 
television can’t do. And maybe some of these difficulties or things it 
cannot do are due to the fact we don’t know very much about tele- 
vision, or the technical, machine aspects of television. Others are 
pretty important things that we ought not to lose sight of in educa- 
tion. 

For instance, education is more than just reading something or 
being told something. It requires you to do something with what you 
know. So we have felt that we need discussions, we need individual 
work, and we need misunderstandings corrected and that sort of thing. 

We have used television in such a way that we have combined the 
television work and the classroom work so that the result of both of 
them gives us the thing that we want. You might think offhand that 
that will require more teachers than before. But when you have a 
divided responsibility such as this, it is possible to change your class 
arrangement, pupil assignment, and so forth. So that we actually 
are using a few less teachers than we would be using if we did not 
have television. 

Senator Monroney. You still do not lose the teacher contact, how- 
ever. That is a very important thing in talking about classroom tele- 
vision, that you can’t have them sitting before a set and assume that 
they are getting the course. They must be able to ask questions and 
be able to have advice and help from the teacher. Perhaps not one 
qualified to the ultimate scientific course, but perhaps the teacher- 
pupil relationship is not abandoned to the electronics of television. 

Mr. Brisu. It is not necessary that that beso. It just requires you 
to work things out in a little bit different way. I think that that dif- 
ferent way emphasizes a few things, also, that are important in edu- 
cation, and that is teamwork between teachers. 

When you have a division of responsibilities then you have teachers 
who have an opportunity and have the time to plan things the way 
they should be. I think in education more and more it has become 
necessary, with the great amount of knowledge that becomes avail- 
able every day—we are just massing it up in almost unbelievable pro- 
portions—from all that there must be selection made of what it is 
that we teach in school. There must be selection, and it must be 
planned carefully and organized. 

In most of the situations that we have used in the past, the teacher is 
so busy every period of the day meeting pupils and generally good- 
sized groups of pupils that there is not the time for the careful selec- 
tion and the a and the putting of the teacher into the situation. 
And the emphasis that can come from the creativeness when the teacher 
has time to plan something out, and wonder how to put it across and 
then have all sorts of devices and resources to do it, that creative ex- 
perience, it seems to me, is very important. 

We have varied the size of the classes and are studying the results. 
I could use just one example of a specialized area where we have a 
better program and we are saving some teachers. That happens to be 
in art and music in the elementary schools. We have decided that the 
elementary teacher is saddled, in a sense, with a responsibility which 
becomes more difficult to carry on each day in terms of the fact that 
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they are responsible for the total educational program of pupils in 
their classrooms. ; 

A number of years ago we decided that we were going to bring in 
some special help, not that we thought it was the best thing to do, but 
we also thought that we just couldn’t keep on having the elementary 
program organized as it was. We decided we would bring in special 
help in art and music. We were unable to get teachers for more than 
several schools. 

Now, with television, we use 3.4 teachers—we have three regular 
teachers and the director of our art museum comes in and teaches two 
lessons a week—we use all of our schools and it would take 33 teachers 
that we were never able to get anyway. So you can see the difference 
between 3.4 and 33. 

Then you have a situation in which you don’t have a teacher actually 
entering the classroom but you have a teacher who is very specialized, 
with all sorts of resources, coming in by television and bolstering the 
situation, relieving the teacher of responsibility for knowing the tech- 
nical aspects of art and music and still let her carry on with the gen- 
eral aspects of the lesson. They like it very much and the pupils like 
it and the art work that is developing I think is outstanding. 

It is difficult to talk about television. Television is something that 
you look at as well as hear. Hagerstown is very close to Washington. 
It is 70 miles from here. We certainly would be glad to have you 
gentlemen come up and see what has happened in our school system. 

Television has come in and it has been a means of our reevaluating 
our ideas about education and working on the educational program. 
That is especially true in respect to our curriculum program. In the 
past we brought teachers together to work on curriculum problems. 
Now we bring teachers together, let’s say, for fourth grade arithmetic. 
In addition to all the ideas they have about arithmetic and what is 
happening in their classrooms they also have the common experience 
of seeing a television teacher present ideas about arithmetic at that 
grade level. So they have a common experience when they come to- 
gether that has been most helpful in discussing the things that we 
ought to be doing in arithmetic. 

eachers have very rarely had the opportunity to see another teacher 
teach. Even the best teacher can profit from seeing another teacher 
teach. At the same time it would be silly to think that the whole 
day is taken over by television and that the pupil gets his education 
by this artificial electronic means. It does have an important part 
to play, and if it is used only in a small way with each pupil, it still 
can put that element into the day’s work which adds something to 
education. 

We are teaching, I believe, in 39 different subject areas, or rather, 
89 different subjects and 13 subject areas. But one pupil gets no more 
than a period or so of television in any oneday. We have this divided 
responsibility so that we are doing something more than have them 
just look at television. 

Our results are very encouraging. We think it would be very un- 
wise to use television for a year and give some tests and then come 
out with some statements about all the wonderful things that can be 
done with television. There may be other elements in there that we 
don’t even sense that are part of our project that have made these re- 
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sults the way they are. We want to think of it over a period of years 
and show results over a period of years. But our first results are 
very encouraging. I would just mention one field. 

We taught arithmetic to the fifth grade. The first year we were 
telecasting and we picked out about five schools in Hagerstown and 
another five elementary schools that did not have it, and were not 
hooked into the circuit. In the five schools we gave a test at the be- 
ginning of the year and the median for the group was 4.5; in other 
words, five points below normal. They should have scored five to 
be on the national norms. At the end of the year they were 6.3. 

Then the next year we brought more schools in, and it has con- 
sistently shown that when we have used television we have gone just 
slightly beyond the national norms. Where we have not used it, we 
have stayed right at the norm or slightly below. That may be be- 
cause we have through television a concentrated way of having our 
teachers talking about arithmetic and working. But even if that is 
the only way, then the byproduct of television, it seems to me, is some- 
what important. 

I realize that time is passing here. I brought along some sample 
pages from a report which we will issue at the end of February. I 
thought you might like to see them. You have them in your hands. 
I would like to make a few comments about them as we leaf through 
them. 

It is pretty obvious that television is a new process, and that many 
things will be done with it. Some will be successful and some will 
not. But the important thing is how we use it will determine the row 
it will ultimately attain and its impact on education. 

On the next page we make a point that television is neutral; it 
doesn’t each any lessons; it is the teacher who teaches the lessons. So 
you only get out of it what you put into it, and it is very important 
to carefully plan and use the lessons in the right way. 

On the next page the television process must be understood, used 
intelligently, and coordinated with the other experiences of the school 
day. It doesn’t take over education. Neither is it just a new kind of 
audiovisual gadget, because it really is a medium of communication 
that has a lot of advantages for education. 

It is obvious what these advantages are. They are listed on the 
next page. I will not do anything more than refer to them and ask 
you to look at them. 

It is also understandable that television has limitations. I often 
hear people say “no television set can understand a child.” Of course 
it can’t. But at the same time many other things in school don’t 
understand the children; the blackboard doesn’t and the textbook 
doesn’t ; but it is how we use it. 

We feel we can improve many educational practices with the use of 
television, and that it should not be regarded as a passive experience 
because there are many, many ways that we can use television to get 
the pupils active and to participate in the lesson as it occurs and after it 
is finished. 

I think finally that we have taken our queue from the fact that cer- 
tainly people learn a lot in their homes just from viewing television. 
You can learn certain things just by viewing television. It may be 
good or bad. But we know for sure that the pupils who come to school 
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in the first grade today have a background of experience even though 
it is vicarious, that is much greater than anything that we have ever 
had before; and I think we have to revise our whole educational pro- 
gram with that in mind. If television can do that in the home, cer- 
tainly there is a place for it in the schools. 

I believe that pupils accept television and realize that it is helpful. 
That is especially true of younger people. 

I would like to close by repeating a little story—I don’t have a 
better one—and I used this at the hearing last year, but to show you 
how the youngsters really get absorbed and it becomes a real experi- 
ence for them. 

The first time we telecast a lesson in art to first graders, the television 
teacher was showing them how they could take the bar of clay and mold 
it into a ball and she said, “Put it on the table and roll it and roll it 
with this part of your hand—not this part.” The close-up would show 
them what to do, and the youngsters were following right along. Then 
each youngster made an animal to illustrate that he knew how to use 
these processes. 

Then these youngsters got all excited. At the end of the lesson 
one little boy picked up the animal he had made, a little elephant, and 
he ran up to the television screen and held it up in front of the teacher 
on the screen and said, “Mr. Art Man, is that what you mean?” 

I think that television really has great possibilities and a bill such 
as S. 12 is going to make possible the extension and the right use of 
this medium. 

Senator Monronry. How much does it cost to wire each school for 
your closed-circuit television ? 

Mr. Brisu. Our project is jointly sponsored—rather it is more than 
jointly, because there are four sponsors. The electronics industry has 
provided us with equipment. They gave us the wire and the equip- 
ment to put in the schools. All we had to do was wire the schools. 
$i cost us very little. Some of the schools we rewired for as little as 

150. 

Senator Monronry. What is the closed-circuit charge? 

Mr. Brisu. That has not been determined as yet. The telephone 
company is using this as a device or means of determining what the 
rates will be. We are just at the verge of coming to a knowledge of 
what that charge will be. Up until that time the telephone company 
has made no charge for the service. 

Senator, it is something like this: We have one-third of our school 
population within a several square mile area. It is very cheap to run 
a cable for the schools in that sort of an area. It is also pretty cheap 
to get in the area around a city like Hagerstown. But there are 462 
square miles in our county. ‘Two-thirds of them live within a few 
square miles of Hagerstown. It will cost almost twice as much to 
get the cable around to the remote sections of the county. And I 
think that becomes the basis of the problem that we have. 

Senator Monroney. That is where they need it the most, where they 
have difficulty in getting competent teachers. 

Mr. Brisu. They do need it most. I am merely stating the problem 
that it will cost more to get it by closed circuit into the remote areas. 
So we may end up with some combination of open circuit and closed 
circuit. We need closed circuit at this moment because it gives us 
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six channels at one time. We can have six lessons on at once. We 
need that sort of flexibility. But we also have a tape recorder, and 
we can tape lessons and put them on the air in closed sequence for the 
outlying districts. 

It may be that a combination is what we want. Or it may be that 
we will solve the cross problem in respect to the cable because the 
telephone company used a cable the first year that was over an inch in 
diameter, which cost about 87.5 cents a foot to install. Then their 
laboratories, within the year, before they put up the second expansion 
of the project, came up with a cable about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter that cost one-third as much and is a much better cable. 

Senator Monroney. We had some concept of the yardstick in wired 
television in Bartlesville, Okla. It didn’t go commercially because it 
was first-run motion pictures only. But, as I recall, the monthly 
charge for both the film and the closed circuit was in the neighborhood 
of about $7 a month. Counsel tells me it went down to $4.50 finally. 
So if you could equip those channels—and I think they had several 
channels available for selection of motion pictures—it would be a very 
inexpensive amount per month to put this into your classrooms as you 
need them. 

Mr. Brisu. I think we will know by the end of this school year just 
what the costs are. We have certain factors that are “X.” 

Senator Monroney. This is something that hasn’t been brought out 
in all of these hearings that it seems to me would be most important,. 
and that is: Would you permit shut-ins, people who are crippled, 

eople who are in need of vocational rehabilitation, or others that 
just need some variety from soap opera or who-done-its, to subscribe 
to this wired closed-circuit education so that they could have, if they 
wished to pay for the circuit costs, this education, at their bedside, if 
they needed it ? 

Mr. Brisu. It would be very easy to do. I think next year we will 
have some experimentation in taking television sets in to some pupils 
who are permanently disabled and will be unable to attend school, let’s 
say, for the whole year. 

Senator Monroney. Paralytics and others? 

Mr. Brisu. Yes, sir. 

We have that now with telephone hookups. The telephone com- 
pany provides a telephone contact between the pupil and the class- 
room. If the pupil is going to be out of school for any length of 
time, we set that hookup in. 

Senator Monroney. That would be available only if you had the 
television teaching as you have at Hagerstown ? 

Mr. BrisH. Since ther are furnishing the cable, they are interested 
in seeing what happens if it is made available—rather, if we have a 
television set in the home rather than just a telephone. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any questions, Senator Case? 

Senator Cass. I have no questions. 

Senator Monroney. I want to congratulate you on the pioneering 
that you are doing and the great study and effort that you have put 
into this great program, Mr. Brish. 

Mr. Brisn. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. We have a statement from the AFL-CIO, 
supporting S. 12, which I would like to have follow the testimony 
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of this morning; also, a letter from the senior Senator from Colorado, 
Hon. Gordon Allott, transmitting a letter from Mr. Howard L. John- 
son, executive director of KRMA-TYV, Denver, Colo. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DrReEcTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, 
AFL-CIO 


At its very first convention in 1955, the AFL-CIO expressed its satisfaction at 
the early efforts in the educational television field and urged the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to continue reserving the channels set aside exclusively 
for such purposes. 

We were pleased at the action taken by the Senate in the 85th Congress in 
unanimously adopting S. 2119, and were disappointed when the House failed 
to act in the matter. It is our strong hope that the 86th Congress will enact 
S. 12 in the very near future so that the program encompassed by it can pro- 
ceed without further delay. 

It is trite, of course, to repeat the universally held conviction that television 
constitutes a veritable revolution in communications, and that its usefulness in 
education is limitless. It is a sad fact, however, that this tremendously pow- 
erful medium has not yet begun to make even a tiny part of the contribution of 
which it is potentially capable. 

The profit-conscious television industry has a perfect right to seek to maxi- 
mize its audience and its income through westerns, soap operas, wrestling, and 
the like. But the Federal Government, spokesman for all the people of Amer- 
ica, has the duty to encourage and expedite the use of the public airwaves for 
constructive education and enlightenment. 

A program of Federal grants to the States to assist in the acquisition and 
installation of transmission apparatus can do much to encourage local action, 
poth public and private. Such a system of Federal grants has done great good 
in many other areas of public need, and it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that the fears of “Federal interference” have been unwarranted. 

S. 12 is a modest, reasonable proposal. No State would be entitled to more 
than $1 million toward the stated objective. Such support, however, can make 
the difference between progress and stagnation in this area. Our local govern- 
ments, especially the school authorities, are overburdened now with all kinds 
of educational needs which they find it difficult to meet. Supporting educa- 
tional television is frequently just that added burden which must be rejected. 

The AFL-CIO is especially concerned with one aspect of educational tele- 
vision: the area of public discussion and public education aimed at adults but 
useful for our older children as well. There has been much public attention 
lately to the developments of educational television as they affect schoolroom 
use and extension studies for college credit. Unfortunately, it is too generally 
assumed that the regular commercial stations have the responsibility to carry 
publie service programs in the general field of discussion, news, etc. The net- 
works, and most independent stations, do carry this type of program, but they 
are far from adequate to meet the challenging needs of our times. Most of 
them are crowded into one Sunday afternoon, far from the ideal time for care- 
ful, thoughtful listening. 

There are all kinds of educational programs which can make a great con- 
tribution to a healthier society but which cannot be expected to attract mass 
audiences. An understanding of our rapidly changing technology, of our great 
economic problems, of the threats to our peace and our freedoms, these and 
many other areas need thorough understanding. Our people want this under- 
standing, and educational television can help bring it to them. 

The labor movement has always been in the forefront of support for educa- 
tion. Its advocacy of universal, public education, its ardent support for aid 
to school construction and scholarships, its endorsement of adequate pay for 
teachers, and its own internal program of workers’ education have been part 
of its conviction that an enlightened citizenry is the most precious asset a na- 
tion can possess. In this long tradition, the AFL-CIO sincerely urges the Sen- 
ate to pass S. 12 and thus take another important step in the development of 
such an enlightened citizenry. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 27, 1959. 

Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand you are having hearings shortly on your 
bill, S. 12. 

I would appreciate it if you could make a part of those hearings the enclosed 
letter from Howard L. Johnson, executive director of KRMA~TY, our educa- 
tional television station in Denver. 


Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOTT. 


KRMA-TYV, 
; Denver, Colo., January 22, 1959. 
Hon. Gorpon ALLOTT, 
Senator, State of Colorado, 
U.S. Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: At an earlier date you very kindly invited me to submit 
my own feelings on particular issues to enable you to become better guided in 
the decisions you wish to make. In my dual capacity as principal of the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School (adult and vocational division of the Denver Publie 
Schools) and executive director of KRMA-TV (noncommercial educational tele- 
vision station), I am very much concerned for the success of an educational 
television bill (S. 12 and H.R. 1981). 

Operation of the station has been increasingly successful during the past 3 
years in presenting educational and cultural television programs to the people of 
the Denver metropolitan area. As is often the case, the quantity and quality of 
accomplishment is greatly influenced by money available. At present, KRMA- 
TV is operating at approximately one-sixth of its authorized power. Therefore, 
it cannot reach as large a percentage of the potential viewing audience as we 
find the demands. If funds such as proposed by the original Magnuson bill 
were to become available, we would be in position to extend our broadcasting 
coverage to a much greater geographical audience in the rural communities as 
well as other urban communities. 

KRMA-TYV is licensed by the Denver Public Schools (school district No. 1) 
and programed through the Council for Educational Television, Channel 6, Ine. 
This council, representing 24 educational and cultural institutions in the Denver 
area, determines policy for program presentation and provides programs to be 
telecast over KRMA-TYV. 

My most sincere appreciation to you for your kindness in accepting this sug- 
gestion, and please do not hesitate to call upon me if I may be of any local 
assistance in providing additional support for an educational television bill to 
be presented during the 86th Congress. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Howarp L, JOHNSON, 
Executive Director, KRMA-TV, and 
Principal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 


Senator Monroney. I see our good friend, one of the pioneers of 
television education, in the audience, Dr. Frank Dunham, who is with 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

I was wondering if you or the Department has yet sent its testi- 
mony or its comments on this legislation to the committee. 

Mr. Dunnam. Mr. Chairman, I checked this morning before I left 
and I don’t believe it has been yet sent over. 

Senator Monronry. I would like to have the record show that Dr. 
Dunham has been present at all the hearings and is one of the original 
movers in the educational television reservations. 

I hope to have from the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment their comments at an early date so that the bill can be consid- 
ered by the full Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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(The information referred to above along with other Government 
agencies comments, follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
February 2, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 
12, 1959, for a report on S. 12, a bill “To expedite the utilization of television 
transmission facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult training 
programs.” 

§. 12 would authorize the appropriation of such amounts as may be necessary 
to assist the States and certain organizations therein to establish or improve 
television broadcasting for educational purposes. It would authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education, upon the application of an eligible State agency, officer, 
or organization, to make a grant—such grants not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1 million in any State for the establishment or improvement of television broad- 
easting facilities to be used only for educational purposes. The “establishment 
or improvement of television broadcasting facilities” is defined as “the acquisi- 
tion and installation of transmission apparatus necessary for television (in- 
eluding closed-circuit television) broadcasting.” Eligible agencies would be 
limited to (a) the agency primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools; (b) a nonprofit foundation, corpora- 
tion, or association organized primarily to engage in or encourage educational 
television broadcasting; (c) a duly constituted State educational television 
commission; and (d) a State-controlled college or university. The applicant 
would be required to provide satisfactory assurance to the Commissioner of 
Education that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities would 
be available. 

In its sixth report and order, dated April 14, 1952, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside 242 channels (now 257) for the exclusive use of non- 
commercial educational television (representing approximately 12 percent of all 
channels available for television use in the United States). Each State and 
Territory, as well as the District of Columbia, was assigned the maximum num- 
ber of channels then available to provide an opportunity for a minimum service 
deemed necessary for the use of the noncommercial educational use of a portion 
of the publicly owned television channels of our country. 

Under the provisions of the sixth report and order and further, under the 
tules for operation adopted by the Commission, 32 States have called statewide 


conferences, set up State advisory commissions, and otherwise have taken 


action toward the development of educational television on a statewide basis. 
One group of States, the southern conference of 16 States, has investigated 
the possibilities of an interchange of program output within their area, in 
order to reduce costs of operation and avoid duplication of effort in subject- 
matter fields of educational interest. 

Seven States have appropriated funds directly to support statewide educa- 
tional television operations—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, and Oregon. Many other States contribute indirectly to edu- 
cational television stations and closed-circuit operations through appropriations 
to their State universities or in partial support of individual school systems. 
Among such university stations are those located at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Nebraska, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, the University of Illinois, Oregon State College, and Ohio 
State University. The University of Minnesota, the University of Utah, the 
University of Georgia, and the University of Arizona are all now building or 
operating stations. Expenditures for educational television via closed circuit 
within campus are made for those programs carried on by at least 50 more 
institutions. 

During the 6-year period of the development of educational television, 37 
noncommercial educational stations have come on the air and some 12 are in 
process of building or preparatory to building. Another group of approxi- 
mately 41 locations are in the planning stage. 

Research to date indicates that television is a practical means of trans- 
mitting a wide variety of knowledge and skills and possesses the potential 
of serving educational needs existing both within and beyond the classroom. 
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Hducational television, however, is still largely in the stage of experiment and 
planning, as indicated by this report. 

Closed-circuit construction for educational television, from present reports, 
is increasing at a fast rate in all parts of the country. There is evidence of a 
steady growth of interest in every phase of educational television from pre- 
school to university extension, and further evidence at hand shows that it will 
continue to elicit and deserve public support and approval. 

The Radio-Television Services Section of the Office of Education has played 
an active role in both the promotion and evaluation of educational television, 
It will continue to be of much assistance. Title VII of Public Law 85-864, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education, through grants or contracts, to conduct, assist, and foster research 
and experimentation in the use of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes. It also authorizes him to make studies and 
surveys to determine the need for increased utilization of these media by State 
or local educational agencies and institutions of higher learning and to make 
available to them the results of research in this field. The program thus 
authorized is being rapidly and vigorously developed by the Office of Education. 

We have no information indicating that a Federal program, such as this 
bill would provide, is necessary to assure continuing development of educa- 
tional television, or that there is an inability to finance the acquisition and 
installation of transmitting equipment. Some States have as yet taken no 
steps to initiate the necessary planning for utilizing television in their educa- 
tional programs and some States have moved more slowly than others in carry- 
ing their planning to the point of actual operation of facilities. It is our view 
that for the present, at least, Federal assistance in the development of educa- 
tional television is most effectively rendered through the assignment of trans- 
mitting channels for educational use, the general encouragement of ultrahigh 
frequency transmission, and study and research in the utilization of television 
for educational purposes. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bill, while limiting to $1 million the 
amount of grants for television facilities in any one State, does not establish, 
or provide any guide for establishing, a reasonable and equitable method for 
allocating the total funds available among the States. 

For the reasons discussed above, and in the light of the healthy and continued 
growth of educational television, though the purpose of the bill is most laud- 
able in intent, we recommend that S. 12 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


JANUARY 22, 1959, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON : Further reference is made to your letter dated Jan- 
uary 13, 1959, requesting the views of the Commissioners on 8. 12, a bill to ex- 
pedite the utilization of television transmission facilities in our public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize appropriation of funds to assist the States 
(including the District of Columbia) and certain organizations to establish or 
improve television broadcasting for educational purposes. The bill authorizes 
the United States Commissioner of Education to make grants for establishing 
or improving broadcasting facilities when he is satisfied (1) that the necessary 
funds to operate and maintain such facilities will be available; (2) that the op- 
eration of such facilities will be under the control of (a) the State agency pri- 
marily responsible for the supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, 
(b) a nonprofit agency organized to engage in or encourage educational television 
broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted State education television commission, or 
(d@) a State-controlled college or university; and (3) that such facilities will be 
used only for educational purposes. 

The bill provides that the term “establishing or improving television broad- 
casting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of transmission ap- 
paratus for broadcasting but does not include the construction or repair of struc- 
tures to house such apparatus. 
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The Board of Education has advised the Commissioners that it favors this 
legislation. The Commissioners recommend favorable action on the bill. 
Time does not permit the securing of advice from the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the relationship of this report to the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
RosBert BE. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 





WASHINGTON, January 20, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of January 12, 
1959, which we acknowledged the following day, inviting us to submit any com- 
ments we may care to offer concerning S. 12, 86th Congress, 1st session, entitled 
“A bill to expedite the utilization of television transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult training programs.” 

In order to accomplish the purpose of the bill, provision is made for the making 
of grants to State organizations to be used in the establishment and improve- 
ment of television broadcasting facilities. While an examination of the hearings 
held on previous similar bills indicates that legislation such as that contained in 
§. 12 would further the cause of education, the question whether grants of Federal 
funds should be made for such purpose appears to be a matter primarily for the 
Congress to decide. Accordingly, we have no comments to offer concerning the 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL CoMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON S. 12, 86TH Con- 
GRESS, A Britt To EXPEDITE THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION TRANSMISSION 
FACILITIES IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


S. 12 would authorize the appropriation of funds of not to exceed $1 million 
in any State for establishing or improving educational television broadcasting 
facilities. Applications for such assistance would be made to the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Applicants would be required to provide assurance satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner of Education that necessary funds would be available to operate and 
maintain such facilities; that the operation of such facilities will be under 
the control of (a) the agency or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, (6b) a nonprofit foun- 
dation, corporation, or association organized primarily to engage in or encourage 
educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted State educational 
television commission, or (d) a State-controlled college or university ; and that 
such facilities will be used only for eduactional purposes. 

Under the bill the Federal Communications Commission is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance in carrying out the provisions of the proposal as may be 
requested by the Commissioner of Education. The bill further specifically pro- 
vides that nothing therein shall be deemed to give the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion any control over television broadcasting, or to amend any provision of, or 
requirement under, the federal Communications Act. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve 
the public interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated 
to assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational 
stations is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment 
of Congress. 

Adopted January 21, 1959. 


Are there any other witnesses who wish to be heard ? 

If not, I want to again thank the witnesses who took the time and 
trouble, with the slippery roads, to be present to give us the advantage 
of their experience in this field. 
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The record will be kept open until Friday for other statements by 
Senators or those who were unable to get here in time for the hearings. 

The hearings on S. 12 are now closed. 

(Thereupon, at 12:22 p.m., the committee closed its hearings on 
S. 12.) 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 5, 1959. 
In re Senate bill 12. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Conimittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR Maanuson: The Nebraska Broadcasters Association has sent 
me for transmittal to your committee a statement of opposition to the above 
numbered bill. 

It is requested that this statement be made a part of the record in the hear- 
ings on this measure. 

Attention is invited to the fact that the Nebraska Broadcasters Association is 
the fourth largest in the Nation. It is comprised of all TV and radio outlets in 
the State of Nebraska. There are few State broadcaster associations with 100 
percent membership. 

Your consideration and courtesy in connection with the within request are 
very much appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
RoMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senator from Nebraska. 


STATEMENT OF NEBRASKA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION IN OPPOSITION TO §,. 12 


The Nebraska Broadcasters Association, comprising 100 percent of all radio 
and television outlets within our State, strenuously urge your opposition to Sen- 
ate bill 12, proposing authorization of Federal funds up to $1 million each, to 
nonprofit organizations, or State, or Territory, for assisting in establishment 
of educational television facilities in broadcast outlets. 

It is our collective opinion, with but two dissenting votes, that this measure 
will stimulate further increased deficit spending, at both the Federal and State 
levels far beyond the original allocation of funds: Further, that, when estab- 
lished, the facilities cannot possibly afford educational television programing 
to all citizens who will be taxed to support these educational broadcast facili- 
ties ; and furthermore, that in most States, there has been no spontaneous demand 
for the establishment of such outlets. 

We sincerely believe this proposal to be another display of Federal paternalism 
that is neither justified nor warranted. 

Our opposition includes the suspicion that this could easily result in a Federal 
invasion in the field of education. It could result in double taxation for facilities 
that have not even been demanded at the State level, in most instances. It is the 
fervent hope of the Nebraska Broadcasters Association that you will oppose this 
measure in every possible manner. 

Incidentally, the Nebraska Broadcasters Association was established in 1934, 
as the fourth oldest State industry group in the Nation. We are one of the 
few State asscciations boasting of 100 percent membership, with nearly 40 mem- 
ber stations. 

Your consideration will be heartily appreciated. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1959. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 


DeaR Mk. CHAIRMAN: I respectfully request the attached material be included 
in the record of the hearing of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
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on S. 12, providing for Federal aid to the several States in their desire to establish 
educational television in the public schools, universities and colleges, and for 
adult education. 

Inasmuch as I have today introduced a companion bill to S. 12 in the House 
of Representatives, and therefore have established my support of S. 12, I feel 
that the enclosed material will further support the necessity for legislation by 
the Federal Government to enable the State of Delaware to take advanage 
of the unique opportunity to participate along wih the sister States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland in establishing an educational television 
channel in this area. ; 

The background material which I am submitting for the record demonstrates 
the necessity in the initial stages of establishing educational television in this 
important population center for legislation as outlined in S. 12 and the companion 
bill which I have heretofore referred to as having been introduced in the House 
of Representatives today. 

Sincerely, 
Harris B. McDoweELt, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON THE AVAILABILITY OF CHANNEL 12 FoR EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


A. THE NATIONAL PICTURE—GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Nine new educational television stations began operation in 1958, bringing 
the total number of stations on the air to 36, serving an area with a total 
population of well over 50 million people. Two cities, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., began or will shortly begin operating their second stations, 
supplementing already existing educational television facilities. 

2. Between 1954 and 1957, the amount of programing on ETV stations more 
than tripled. The number of program hours per week per station in 1957 aver- 
aged 31, ranging from 12% to 72. Children’s programs, both in-school and 
after-school, jumped from 117 hours in 1956 to 178 hours. In-school programs 
programs increased from 69 hours to 109, and after-school programs went from 
48 to 69 hours. Of a total of 467 hours of adult programing, 45 were devoted 
to telecourses, most of which gave college credits for successful completion. 
In 1958, there were 400 more hours of programing per. week than in 1957. 

3. Oi the 36 educational television stations, 28 are on the regular very high 
frequency channels (2-13) found on all television sets. These 28 include sta- 
tions in most of the Nation’s more important population centers, including 
Chicazo, Boston, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, Miami, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Seattle, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 


B. THE EAST COAST, MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA, AN EXCEPTION 


4. Because of the high concentration of population, the fact that there are 
only 12 very high frequency channels, and the separation requirements applicable 
to different allocations of the same channel, there are no very high frequency 
educational channels east of Pittsburgh between Boston, Mass., and Chapel 
Hill, N.C. The only educational channel in this entire area is Station WHYY 
in Philadelphia on channel 35, which is an ultra high frequency channel. Be- 
cause very few television sets within the range of WHYY are equipped to 
receive channel 35, the station’s effectiveness is limited almost exclusively to 
in-school programs, which are visible only in those schools having television 
sets which have been specially adapted to receive ultra high frequency. 

5. The range of channel 35 is, at best, some 30 miles from downtown Philadel- 
phia and at its outer limits, more often than not, requires extensive antenna 
installations. Furthermore, because as a ultra high frequency channel, it 
cannot reach the vast majority of home receivers, it has little or no value in 
the important fields of adult education and community service where many 
educational television stations are making some of their most effective contri- 
butions. This, of course, would be true of any ultra high frequency installation 
and, with one exception, there is no foreseeable opportunity that anything other 
than ultra high frequency channels will be available for educational use in 
this area until there is a complete and far-reaching realinement of all television 
allocations by the Federal Communications Commission. Such a realinement, if 
it comes at all, is probably 10 years away and maybe more. 
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C. CHANNEL 12——A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


6. The one exception is the present availability of channel 12, Wilmington, 
Del., the authorization for which was surrendered to the FCC on December 
28, 1958. Three successive owners have been unsuccessful in operating channel 
12 as a commercial station. The last, Storer Broadcasting Co., was reportedly 
losing more than $130,000 per month on the operation. In order to take ad- 
vantage of certain tax benefits, the Storer Co., rather than selling the station 
at a low figure, surrendered the authorization, or “franchise,” to the FCC. 
The Commission will now assign the channel so as to serve the “public con- 
venience, interest or necessity,” and bring about a “fair, efficient and equitable 
distribution of service.” 

7. Channel 12 serves over 6 million people in more than 20 counties in four 
States, including Wilmington, Philadelphia, Camden and Trenton; and reach- 
ing Cape May, Atlantic City, Princeton, Allentown, Reading, Lancaster and 
Havre de Grace. Included in this area are some 70 institutions of higher 
learning, and a primary and secondary school population of over 1 million. 
At the same time, a detailed report on higher educational opportunities in the 
nine-county Greater Philadelphia area recently concluded that existing higher 
education facilities in that area would have to be doubled by 19S0—and this 
report did not cover Delaware or the Easton-Allentown-Bethlehem area of Penn- 
oo which are two of the fastest growing regions in the Eastern United 

tates. 

8. As man’s most effective and versatile medium of communication, television 
can hardly be ignored by educators, either as a possible tool that may well be 
sorely needed in the coming critical years, or as a moulder of opinion, a setter 
of values, and a creator of attitudes in the public mind. The growth of edu- 
cational television nationally is evidence that many educators and community 
leaders see it as a valuable resource, which if developed with imagination and 
integrity, can do a great deal to help overcome many of the problems they will 
be facing. If during the next 10 years this area is to have at its disposal an 
educational television facility of effectiveness in any way comparable to those 
in most of this country’s larger cities, action must be taken at this time to 
secure channel 12 as an educational television station. 


D. PRESENT LEGAL STATUS OF CHANNEL 12 (JANUARY 15, 1959) 


9. The authorization to operate channel 12 is now in the hands of the FCC. 
The following steps have been taken to initiate Commission action in the deter- 
mination of the channel’s future: 

(a) On September 12, 1958, the Joint Council on Educational Television 
(JCET), a national organization with headquarters in Washington, after con- 
sulting with ETV groups in Delaware and Pennsylvania, filed a petition asking 
the FCC to institute rulemaking proceedings for the purpose of reserving 
channel 12 for educational use. Under such a proceeding the Commission would 
consider the channel’s classification “in vacuo” without the consideration of 
any actual applicants, and would decide whether it should be a commercial or 
an educational station. This procedure might take 2 or 3 months, and at its 
conclusion, if the channel were reserved for education, there would be perhaps 
6 months within which to form a licensee organization, raise funds needed for 
construction and operation, and apply for a license. 

(b) On December 30, 1958, the FCC accepted the application of the Rollins 
group in Delaware, seeking to operate channel 12 as a commercial station in 
Wilmington. Anyone wishing to oppose this application must now file a com- 
peting application, after which the Commission will hold competitive hearings 
to determine to whom the authorization to operate channel 12 will be awarded. 
Under this proceeding, the commercial or educational character of the station 
would be determined by the nature of the successful applicant. Applications must 
be filed by the proposed operator, or licensee organization, which must, at the 
time of filing, have in its possession funds necessary to acquire or construct the 
facility and to operate it for 1 year. Legally, unless a competing application is 
filed with the FCC before January 30, 1959, the Commission will be free to award 
channel 12 to the Rollins group uncontested. 

As a partical matter, attorneys for the JCET in Washington are confident that 
if there can be filed with the FCC evidence of concrete action on a high tristate 
level in planning and setting up an organization for the purpose of operating 
channel 12 as an educational station, no action will be taken on the Rollins 
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applicaiton until the educational interests have had a fair opportunity to propose 
a plan and create a licensee organization. 

(c) On January 6, 1959, the Neptune Broadcasting Co., former operator of a 
commercial UHF station in Atlantic City, filed a rulemaking petition asking that 
channel 12 be moved to Atlantic City as a commercial station. Because of the 
time-consuming nature of this proceeding, it does not pose an immediate threat 
to the proposed educational use. 


E. WHAT MUST BE DONE 


10. There is no way of predicting which course of aciton the FCC will take. 
We do know that earlier this year in a very similar situation in Georgia, the 
FCC refused to institute rulemaking proceedings for the stated reason that they 
preferred dealing with actual applicants and not depriving any commercial 
interest of the opportunity of making an application. In addition, one thing is 
clear: unless positive steps are taken now on a high, three-State level, to 
propose and implement plans for organization, financing and operation of channel 
12 as an educational station, the FCC may well award the channel to the Rollins 
group, and the opportunity for effective educational television will be lost to 
this area for probably 10 years or more. The implementation of these plans 
should proceed as rapidly as possible so as to bring into existence at the earliest 
date a licensee organization that will be in a position to file application for the 
channel. 

11. The Applicant Licensee Organization, to succeed in having the FCC convert 
this commercial channel to educational purposes will need to be a genuine tristate 
organization, involving all the major educational and community interests in the 
area to be served. Although channel 12 is a Wilmington allocation, and must 
therefore serve the interests of Delaware, the importance of the entire coverage 
area in terms of population and educational and cultural resources—most of 
which are in Pennsylvania and New Jersey—will be the biggest factor in getting 
the FCC to reserve the channel for educational use. However, it will only be so 
if the organization is one which will permit the effective participation of this 
entire area. Moreover, the broadest possible participation by educational, 
cultural, and civic interest in the ownership and operation of the organization 
may well be the best way of assuring the vitality and integrity of the whole 
operation, and of helping to solve the important and difficult problem of relating 
educational television programing to genuine community need. 

12. The capital funds needed will be largely determined by what kind of 
arrangements can be made with Storer Broadcasting Co. for the purchase of 
the present channel 12 facilities, or so much of them as it is decided is re- 
quired. This would certainly include transmitter and tower located at Pitman, 
NJ., and presumably some studio equipment. Estimates of the amount involved 
range from half a million to a million and a half dollars and would depend 
in part also on how many studio productions centers would be desired and how 
they would be equipped. Presumably, transmitter and tower costs could be 
shared among the States while each State might be responsible for its own 
production center. 

Mention should be made here of the Magnuson bill which passed the Senate 
last year and which, though reported favorably out of the House committee, got 
lost in the end-of-session scramble and never became law. This bill would 
provide up to $1 million of Federal funds to each State for capital funds for the 
establishment of educational television stations. In the channel 12 situation, 
there being four States involved, portions of $4 million would be available. This 
bill has already been introduced in the new session of Congress and its early 
oomnae could solve the financial problems of setting up an educational channel 
1 


One thing should be made clear: The history of the development of educa- 
tion television stations indicates that their creation need not involve the use of 
any tax moneys. Indeed the capital funds for many of the most extensive 
installations such as the stations in Boston, Chicago, and Pittsburgh were 
raised entirely from private sources: industry and foundations. 

13. The operating funds needed would depend on the number of hours broad- 
cast. As mentioned above, the number of program hours per week per station 
in 1957 ranged from 12% to 72. Correspondingly, operating costs ranged from a 
little over $100,000 to upwards of $750,000 per year. The financing of operating 
costs of educational television is a problem to which it can probably be said 
no truly satisfactory answer has yet been developed—a condition which it might 
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be said to share with other older fields in education. Perhaps even more than 
in these other fileds of education the problem is necessarily complicated by 
questions of control, independence and academic integrity. 

In many cities where part of the programing is directed to the schools, the 
school districts help to support the operation on the basis of so much per 
pupil—usually in the neighborhood of 30 to 40 cents per pupil per year. Fre 
quently, cultural and educational institutions contribute. In some cases, the 
operations are largely tax supported. In many of the larger and more ambitious 
stations, including those in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco, a consider- 
able portion of the operating funds are obtained through annual ‘public fund 
raising drives. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, consultant to the Ford Foundation and a leading 
authority on educational television, has proposed what seems to be a sound basis 
for dealing with the question of paying for educational television operation, 
On the theory that an ETV station has a valuable product to offer the com- 
munity—hours of program time—Dr. Stoddard suggests that a station can 
make these hours available to all legitimate educational, cultural, and civic 
interests in the area served on an equal basis; in exchange for the cost of these 
hours to the station. In this way users of the facility would pay for its opera- 
tion. In exchange for support, they would get use. The independence and 
integrity of the facility would be maintained. Its use would be accessible to 
all on an equal basis. Such a theory might well be a good basis for the sup- 
port of an educational channel 12, complicated as it will be by the participation 
of a number of different States and different communities within those States, 


F. SUGGESTED ACTION 


14. It has been suggested that because of the need for rapid mobilization of 
leadership in the communities affected, the most effective procedure would be 
that of asking the Governors of the three States involved jointly to create a 
three State Governor’s committee which would be charged with initiating action 
on a broad level. 

Attorneys for the JCET in Washington have expressed the opinion that such a 
development would be a convincing demonstration to the FCC of real interest in 
having channel 12 reserved for educational use, and that it would almost certainly 
prevent the FCC from disposing of the channel before there had been a fair op- 
portunity to find a way to operate it as an educational station, serving the three- 
State area. 

An indication of the broad community support which such a 8 State com- 
mittee might expect to have, is found in the 240 odd letters from educational, cul- 
tural and civic organizations in the area now on file with the FCC, urging the 
reservation of channel 12 for educational use and expressing their interest in 
participating in the future utilization and support of such a station. 

N.B.—In this memorandum frequent mention is made of “four participating 
States” as well as of the “three-State area,” etc. Channel 12 reaches important 
areas in Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Most plans for educational 
use of the channel have been discussed among education and civic leaders in 
those States. However, channel 12 also reaches Cecil County, Md., whose edu- 
cators have expressed an interest in the project. In view of the shortness of 
time and rather than further complicate a situation which already requires the 
effective coordination of three States and their executive offices, it was felt that 
the invitation to Maryland to participate might better come from the three-State 
committee once set up. 


JANUARY 11, 1959. 
JOURNAL-EVERY EVENING, 
Wilmington, Del. 
To the Epiror: 


(This is a lengthy letter, but it deals with matters which are very important 
to the people of Delaware. I hope, therefore, that you will find it possible to print 
it in its entirety.) 

A copy of Mr. Craig’s article of January 27, concerning Delaware’s failure to 
endorse educational TV, just came into my possession, and I feel that there are 
several statements, allusions, and assumptions that need clarification or correc- 
tion. 

First of all, when the article speaks of the “tristate proposal,” or “inherent 
flaws in the tristate project” it gives the erroneous impression that Governor 
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Boggs was asked to endorse a readymade plan for operation of channel 12 as 
an educational television station and, it is darkly hinted, a plan proposed by 
Philadelphia interests. This is simply not the case. Governor Boggs was asked 
to join with Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, and Governor Lawrence, of 
Pennsylvania, in the appointing of a tristate Governor’s committee on educa- 
tion and television. This committee was to be charged with developing an 
equitable, workable plan for the organization, operation, and financing of an 
educational channel 12, representative of the educational, cultural, civic, business, 
professional, and governmental interests of the area served. 

Furthermore, both Governor Meyner and Governor Lawrence had agreed to 
the appointment of this committee, but felt that since channel 12 was a Wilming- 
ton channel, the leadership should properly come from Governor Boggs. 

The “inherent flaws” which the article catalogs are in no sense part of any 
“project” which Governor Boggs was asked to endorse. Rather, they are, to 
the extent that they exist at all, the facts of a situation that must be reckoned 
with by the proposed committee in its search for a workable plan of operation. 

First, as to capital funds, the estimated $500,000 to $1 million will depend 
on the extent of the facilities desired rather than on what figures are used. It 
is undoubtedly true that more than a million dollars could be spent. It is also 
true that adequate facilities could be acquired for less than $500,000, if present 
Philadelphia studio facilities of WHYY are used. 

Where will this money come from? It seems hard to believe that business 
interests in the Delaware-Pennsylvania-South Jersey area could not come up 
with the necessary funds, when educational TV facilities in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Denver, Seattle, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Chicago, Miami, and San Francisco, to 
give but a partial list, were acquired entirely through private donations. As 
to the present lack of offers of private funds, how realistic is it to expect such 
offers when there has been neither solicitation nor development of plans to a 
point where anyone could know to what exactly he was contributing? 

A very real possibility, in the matter of capital funds, was not mentioned at all 
in the article. The Commerce Committee of the U.S. Senate has just completed 
hearings on the Magnuson bill (S. 12) which would provide up to $1 million of 
Federal funds to each State for the purpose of constructing educational tele- 
vision stations. Last session the Senate passed this bill unanimously, and it 
was reported favorably out of the House committee, only to get lost in the 
end-of-session scramble. There is good reason to believe that the bill will be 
promptly enacted. When it is it will make portions of $4 million available 
for the development of an educational channel 12. 

Operating funds, to be sure, present a different, and perhaps more serious 
problem; but then, when have operating funds for an educational institution 
not been a source of problems? Nevertheless, 36 educational TV stations are 
now on the air across the country, and by the end of 1959 the number is ex- 
pected to be more than 50. Many of these stations, including most of those 
listed above, and others such as St. Louis and Memphis, receive a substantial 
portion of their operating funds from nontax sources; and the moneys that do 
come from taxing agencies—usually school districts—are on a contract basis, in 
return for services used by the agency. 

A plan has been proposed to Governor Boggs which would put no obligation 
on the Delaware area for any operating funds for an educational channel 12, 
from either tax or private sources. The basis for this plan is a theory for the 
support of educational television suggested by Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
former superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, and later in Los Angeles, 
and now a consultant for the Fund for the Advancement of Education. It is a 
theory applied to some extent in most of the country’s educational stations. 

The Stoddard theory is simply this: An educational television station has 
something very valuable to offer the community; namely, air time. Whereas 
commercial stations meet costs (and make a profit) by selling air time to adver- 
tisers, an educational station could meet its costs by selling air time to legitimate 
educational, cultural, and civic interests in the community, at a cost per hour 
that would cover the station’s annual operating budget. In other words, the 
operation of the station is paid for by the users of the station. 

Under this plan, while the Delaware area would be fully represented on the 
governing body of the station and would thus share in overall policymaking and 
control, and while Delaware would always be guaranteed access to use of the 
station on an equitable basis worked out by the proposed committee, it would 
be under no obligation to use the station (i.e. initiate programs) nor, therefore, 
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to contribute to operating funds. Thus the Delaware area would not have to 
peers the proposed station until such time as it had the ability and the desire 

Mr. Craig’s article suggests that, because of the present condition of schoo} 
finances in Delaware, this time is still a long way off and advances this as another 
reason for the failure of the State to endorse the present move. It seems to me 
that this misses the very important point that if facilities are to be available 
when that time does come, then there must be action now to acquire channel 12 
for educational use. This is not a question of seeking one of several VHF 
stations likely to be available for an educational station. This is it. There is 
no other VHF channel in this area that could ever conceivably be available. 

The importance of VHF is not merely that it covers a greater geographical 
area than a UHF station. It is that a VHF station can be seen by everyone on 
all TV sets, whereas, in this area a UHF station can be seen by practically none 
The adult and community aspects of educational TV—those involving home view- 
ing—are in some ways more important than the school uses of TV. Without a 
VHF educational station that people can see in their homes we will never have 
things like the Chicago Junior College, where one can get a degree entirely by 
televised courses, or the Pittburgh Adult High School of the Air, where the 
same thing is true of a high school diploma. Nor will we have this tool to use iu 
fighting juvenile delinquency, or to help in solving other community problems 
such as traffic congestion, or, as in Memphis, adult illiteracy. The list could go 
on and on. The point is that unless channel 12 is reserved now for educational 
use this whole area will in all likelihood never have educational TV facilities in 
any way comparable to those in the 28 other metropolitan areas having VHF 
educational stations. 

There are one or two other important points in Mr. Craig’s article that should 
be clarified. Much is made of the fact that channel 12 as now situated does not 
reach the lower part of Delaware. This fact has been recognized by those 
interested in developing the station, and it is one that could be easily corrected 
by the addition of booster facilities to the south. 

Mr. Craig speaks of the petition originally filed requesting the FCC to reserve 
channel 12 for educational use. This petition was filed by the Joint Council on 
Educational Television (JCET), a national organization with headquarters in 
Washington. Contrary to what the article says, it was filed after clearance from 
the Delaware Educational Television Association, which includes on its board 
representation of the University of Delaware and most of the more important 
school districts, as well as other interested community groups. 

Finally, it seems to me that Mr. Craig was unnecessarily heavyhanded in his 
allusions to the role played by Philadelphia in these developments. An example 
is his expression that “Philadelphia people” are “very desirous of getting rights 
to operate channel 12.” Or that, at a meeting several months ago “they said 
they intended to try and get the station * * * whether Delaware came into the 
project or not.” As one who attended that meeting, it seems to me that it could 
as accurately be said that the Pennsylvania area expressed a willingness to carry 
the entire operating cost, and if need be, perhaps the capital cost as well, until 
such time as Delaware feels able to participate. 

The Philadelphia area has seen a little of what educational television can do, 
even with the serious handicap of UHF, and every day cities with VHF stations, 
such as Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, or San Francisco are finding new 
ways that educational television is becoming a greater force for good in the 
community. 

When you realize that in all likelihood there will never again be a VHF channel 
available for educational use in the entire Middle Atlantic seaboard area, east of 
Pittsburgh, from Boston to Chapel Hill, N.C., you must forgive us if at times 
we seem to be a little overzealous with regard to the opportunity presented by 
channel 12. Piracy is not in our hearts, but rather an eagerness to share in an 
exciting creative experience which will not only make us all better Delawareans 
or better Pennsylvanians or better New Jerseyites but better citizens and, above 


all, more complete human beings. 
Very truly yours, 


RicHarp M. Saunt, Heecutive Director. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD H. KRUEGER, GENERAL MANAGER, NORFOLK CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, NORFOLK, NEBR., IN OPPOSITION TO S. 12 


The Legislative Affairs Committee of the Norfolk, Nebr., Chamber of Com- 
merce strenuously opposes S. 12, a bill proposing to expedite the utilization of 
television transmission facilities in our public schools and colleges and in adult 
training programs. 

The committee believes the bill fosters the establishment of an unnecessary 
faeility. 

In larger States west of the Mississippi, educational television programing 
cannot possibly be made available to all citizenry, without a prohibitive ex- 
penditure far exceeding the sum suggested in the original measure. 

Further, it is the conviction of the committee that the proposed legis’ation 
provides fertile field for an unwarranted Federal invasion in the find oi edu- 


eation; and encourages additional undesirable and harmful deficit spending 


in a period of serious inflation. 
(The following letters were submitted for the record :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
February 9, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MaGnuson: I am taking the liberty of transmitting to my col- 
leagues on the Communications Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, communications recently received by me from those 
who may be considered to be experts in the field of educational and commercial 
television. 

I would greatly appreciate the inclusion of these opinions in the official hear- 
ings before the committee in connection with S. 12, a bill to expedite the utiliza- 
tion of television transmission facilities in the public schools and colleges and 
in adult training programs. 

Special note might be made at this time that there is an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of favorable disposition toward S. 12 in correspondence received 
by me. At any rate, I feel confident that the committee will benefit in a proper 
determination and evaluation of S. 12. 

Sincerely yours, 


VANCE Hartke, U.S. Senator. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 


Bloomington, Ind., February 5, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 


U.S. Senator, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: We appreciate your letter of January 30 and the en- 
closed copy of Senate bill S. 12 and thank you for the opportunity which you give 
us to comment on this bill. 

In general we approve the measure as written, although there are a number 
of technical points which we should like to see altered before the bill is adopted. 
These points now are under study and will be discussed shortly by a special 
committee of the Indiana Conference on Higher Education, representing both 
public and private colleges and universities in the State. 

These discussions should be completed and specific recommendations drafted 
before the bill comes to the Senate-House conference committee. We shall, of 
course, see that recommendations made by our committee are presented to you 
as soon as the discussions are concluded. 

We understand, likewise, that some changes are being introduced in the corre- 
sponding House measure. 

In the meantime, in response to your questions, we recommend your general 
endorsement of the bill. 

Again, please allow me to assure you of our appreciation for the opportunity 
which you give us to comment on this important bill and to express to you my 
cordial and personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN B. WELLS, President. 
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BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Muncie, Ind., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you for your letter of January 30 informing 
us of the hearings in progress on S. 12 and inviting our comments on the meas- 
ure being considered. We are definitely anticipating using one of the nine 
channels reserved for educational television in Indiana. Channel 71 has been 
assigned specifically to Muncie for educational use. 

We recognize the many potentials for educational television and the respon- 
sibilities we have in teacher education to prepare prospective teachers who will 
participate in public school programs in Indiana where educational television 
will be an integral part of the instructional program. 

For the past 2 years Ball State Teachers College has been planning facilities 
which will incorporate television broadcasting facilities in one of the new in- 
structional buildings included in our long-range campus development program. 
The next instructional building will have a portion of the space allocated for 
television broadcasting facilities. In order to include such facilities, however, 
it has been necessary to decrease the overall size of the building in order to 
compensate for the high cost of television equipment. The passage of S. 12 
would enable Ball State to obtain the needed television broadcasting facilities 
without reducing the number of regular classrooms which we hope to incorporate 
in this new structure. 

Ball State Teachers College would be among the first to apply for available 
funds if S. 12 is passed since our plans have reached their present stage. The 
recognition of needed Federal assistance in implementing utilization of educa- 
tional television by the U.S. Congress is indeed heartening, and passage of S. 12 
which is now before the Senate Foreign and Interstate Commerce Committee 
would serve the best interests of education throughout the United States. 

If Ball State Teachers College can further this legislation in any way, we 
would be most happy to do so. Please inform us of any assistance which you 
feel we can render. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. EMENS, President. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
North Manchester, Ind., February 5, 1959. 
Senator VANCE HarrKrF, 
U.S. Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: I have received your letter of January 30 concerning 
S. 12, a bill to expedite the utilization of television transmission facilities in 
our public schools and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

I have read the bill and have tried to think of how it would be helpful in the 
development of our total program of education here in Indiana. It seems to me 
that the history of the development of educational stations illustrates the fact 
that not much will be done in the States unless some funds are provided for the 
installation of television facilities. Once this is accomplished I believe these 
facilities will be used. 

I am convinced that television can play an important part in our total edu- 
cational program. There are many limitations to its use, and in some areas 
it is a rather poor substitute for classroom teaching, There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but that it will be difficult for us to provide the facilities and the teachers 
and to carry on the type of a program of education that is necessary in these 
days of increasingly complex living. The proposed law seems to me to be a 
legitimate activity for the Federal Government. This should in no way limit 
the control of the educational program developed by our State and local areas. 
I hope that you will find it possible to support this measure. 

We want you to know that you have our very best wishes in these early days 
of your service to the people of Indiana in the United States Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. BLatr Heiman, President. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Terre Haute, Ind., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 


DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I received your letter concerning Senate bill 12 on 
television transmission facilities. 

We are very much interested in educational television, and we would urge 
support of this bill as a solution to the problem of financing the transmission 

cilities. 

Oe diane State Teachers College has a program in television education in 
which we provide training in television broadcasting particularly for teachers. 
We have a television studio with a limited amount of equipment which is used 
purely for teaching purposes. Recently we began a program of educational 
proadcasting over WTHI-TV, Terre Haute, and at present we are, broadcasting 
two programs per week. We desire to expand these programs, but, of course, 
the time which WTHI-TV can give us:is very much limited. 

We have also given considerable study to the installation of closed-circuit 
television for instructional purposes on the campus. We believe that television 
can make a very significant contribution to college and university teaching. 
There has been sufficient study and experimentation with instructional television 
to show conclusively that instruction by television can be effective and economi- 
eal. We have people on our faculty who are well trained in this field. Indiana 
State has operated an educational radio program for the public schools in our 
area for 26 years.. We have trained a considerable number of people who are 
now employed in radio and television production. 

As you know, the initial cost of installing television equipment is considerable. 
We are convinced, however, that the educational potential of television is very 
great and fully justifies the cost of equipment and operation. We are, there- 
fore, very much interested in Senate bill 12, since it would provide financial 
assistance in securing the necessary equipment. We would be quite able to bear 
the necessary maintenance and operation cost. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter and for calling it to our attention. 
We would also appreciate any support you can give to the passage of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. Hotmsrept, President. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE, 
Anderson, Ind., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR HARTKE: Although I have not had sufficient time to give you a 
carefully considered reaction to S. 12, I would hazard a guess that those of us 
in the private and church-related colleges, representing half of the youth of the 
State now standing as undergraduates, would lean toward the view that the 
States themselves should provide both the framework and the resources for the 
improvement of educational television. 

I hope that your office will stay close to two highly important Indiana groups 
in the field of higher education, the Indiana Conference of Higher Education, 
which embraces all the colleges of the State; and the Indiana Association of 
Church-Related and Independent Colleges, which embraces all the colleges but 
the four State schools. I should be very glad to visit with you some time on 
this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseErRT H. REARDON, President. 


WPTA, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. VaANcE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


This is in reply to your letter of January 30 in which you requested com- 
ments regarding educational TV channels. 

Iam very happy to see your interest in this matter and it leads me to believe 
and hope that your interest is extended to our entire television industry. I am 
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also impressed with the fact that you seek the advice and comments of those of 
us who are in the industry. 

It is true that television could and should be used to excellent advantage ip 
education. This can be accomplished in three ways: by establishing an educa. 
tional TV station, by utilizing closed circuit TV, and by utilizing existing com- 
mercial TV station time. Basically, it comes down to the question of how much 
money can we afford to spend for various educational projects. It would appear 
that moneys necessary for the construction and operation of an educational TV 
station might, in many cases, be better used for the construction of schools 
the training of more teachers, the development of educational techniques and 
equipment, and in other ways. This has been the feeling expressed to me by 
some educators. I might say that I am inclined to agree with them, especially 
when I see these needs exist in our community and State. 

I have seen figures on the cost of operating an educational television station 
and the most is extremely high. In addition, one must also take into considera- 
tion the time required by teachers, students, and others in the preparation and 
presentation of educational TV programs. This is why, I feel, that the majority 
of the communities have not utilized the allocated educational channels, and 
probably never will. 

In cases where this financial burden is the problem (and I am sure this in- 
eludes most communities), it would seem that an effort should be made to utilize 
the facilities of the local commercial TV station. Many stations have periods 
during the day in which their studios and cameras are not in use and could be 
used for closed circuit purposes. It is also possible that educational programs 
may be broadcast by the commercial stations. For example, our current sign- 
on time is 10 a.m. Right now we are discussing with Indiana University and 
local educators the possibility of carrying an educaticnal program for instruc- 
tion in Russian history for full university credit. On the basis of our current 
program schedule, this would be carried somewhere between 9 and 10 a.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. Obviously this is an ideal time. Many other stations do 
not have such ideal times available, in which case some of the stations utilize 
the very early morning or very late night periods for this purpose. This, of 
course, is not the optimum situation and it would appear to me that if funds 
are available, the closed circuit technique should be used. 

There is much more that one could say on this topic: however, I hope that the 
comments which I have given may be of some value to you in your considera- 
tions. 

Once again, may I express to you my sincere appreciation for your interest in 
the matter. It leaves me with a feeling that in you we have a good friend of 
television. I sincerely invite you to call on me at any time for any possible as- 
sistance I may be able to offer. 

I am sure you recall the conference on Hoosier politics conducted by the In- 
diana Broadcasters Association last September in Indianapolis. It happened 
that I was in charge of the banquet and I recall the appreciation which all the 
broadcasters expressed regarding your presence and good comments. 

I look forward to the opportunity of meeting you again. 

Rona.p R. Ross, General Manager. 


WSJV, 
South Bend-Elkhart, February 5, 1959. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTOR HarRTKE: Your interesting letter of January 30 addressed to 
Bill Donnella has been referred to me. Inasmuch as only one VHF television 
station was allocated to the State of Indiana after the FCC freeze of 1952, 
it is our opinion that it would be a great waste of Government money, if, under 
the terms of S. 12, Indiana were to receive a million dollars for a grant to 
activate this station. As you know, the channel was allocated to Evansville and 
no matter how powerful the station might be, it could cover only a part of 
southern Indiana and half of its signal would go to Kentucky. 

Here is a suggestion that I feel warrants your serious consideration. As you 
know, the changes in the electronic industry are very frequent and very fast. 
Since the FCC made the 1952 allocations great strides have been made in the 
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development of video tape recording machines. It is possible to buy a com- 
plete tape recording machine for $50,000. If a number of these machines were 

urchased and placed in strategically located colleges and universities through- 
out Indiana, it would be possible for the top minds in education to record a 
series of educational programs which I am sure the commercial television stations 
would be delighted to broadcast. If you will analyze the past operations of edu- 
cational stations such as WTTW in Chicago, I am certain that you will be con- 
yinced that educational television on the level of active station operation is not 

sible. 

* assure you that if tape recordings of outstanding educational program series 
were made available to WSJV-TV in South Bend and Elkhart and also to 
WKJG, Fort Wayne, which is owned by our corporation, we would be glad to 
televise them to further the educational interests of the State of Indiana. 

Isimply wanted to give you this observation and suggestion after having spent 
25 years in commercial radio and television broadcasting. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut C. BRINES, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, 
Evansville, Ind., February 5, 1959. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you very much for your letter of January 30 
relative to Senate bill 12. I was glad to hear from you and to receive a copy of 
this bill. 

It appears that with the allocation of 257 television channels by the Federal 
Communications Commission for exclusive use of educational stations with less 
than one-fourth of the channels in operation or under construction for operation 
that very slow progress is being made. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that educational television should be supported 
in every way possible and that any inroads to curtailing the number of channels 
or hindering the development of educational television is detrimental to our 
society. 

I believe this because I am convinced of the influence television has on shaping 
man’s mind, and particularly the influence it has on our growing youth in the 
impressionable ages. 

The State of Indiana is lagging in the development of educational television. 
The experiments of the Evansville public schools and the little that is being done 
by Indiana University, Purdue University, and Notre Dame is only scratching the 
surface of the potential needs. I believe it is important that Senate bill 12 be 
supported because it would provide an added stimulus to educational institutions 
and communities to develop this much needed media for educational purposes. 

If such a bill were passed, as far as the situation in Indiana is concerned, I 
would guess that the State universities, and possibly Notre Dame, might take 
advantage of it first. However, it is possible that with the interest that is being 
shown in the experiment supported by the Ford Foundation in the Evansville 
public schools, enough public support could be obtained to do something in the 
way of developing an educational TV station here if all of the educational insti- 
tutions, public and private, in the area will pool their efforts in that direction. 

With kindest regards, always. 

Sincerely, 


MELVIN W. Hyne, President. 


VALPARAISO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
Valparaiso, Ind., February 4, 1959. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Senate Office Build- 

ing, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: The problem of the utilization of television transmission fa- 
cilities in our public schools and colleges and in adult training programs is 2 
dificult one. Our institution trains men for electronic work and jobs of various 
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kinds and we are still not thoroughly convinced of the present efficiency and 
efficacy of television as a matter of mass education. 

It is quite effective in such specific instances as the use of closed circuit 
television in operating room techniques where the closed circuit arrangements 
give excellent reproduction free from interference and enable the large number 
of students to get very good closeup views of the surgeon’s technique by having 
not more than three or four observers. 

It is an instrument that is quite an expensive thing and is usable and js 
being used in some hospitals and medical schools, but the cost per student js 
terrifically high. : 

A great deal of work is being done on it in a research way, and within the 
next 4 or 5 years, developments may be at a point where we could give a more 
positive answer to you as to its efficiency. 

We face the danger in this country of being hypnotized into mass instruction, 
while our experience as educators shows us that the personal contact of the 
student with the instructor is a very large percentage of the effectiveness of 
his education. 

I witnessed recently an experiment in this where a series of lectures were 
given by a very able educator to classes of from 50 to 400, who never saw him, 
Hixaminations given these groups when compared with similar examinations 
given to smaller groups who met with their instructors indicated a very much 
lower effectiveness in acquiring education by the mass television method. 

I think there is a great deal of talk about the problems in shortages of teachers 
and buildings, and in certain levels of education it is probably so, but experience 
shows at the present time that in these lower levels of education where the 
shortages exist, the learning abilities have not been developed in the students 
to enable them to get a very effective wse of television methods. 

Of course, the manufacturers who are frantic to sell lots of television equip 
ment would brand me as a heretic, but I am quite sincere in the things that 
I say in it, and as an administrator of a school that teaches electronics, especially 
in communications, which include radio, radar, and television, I might be ex. 
pected to be biased in the other way. The lack of direct interest among many 
educators to whom I have talked, in going ahead and working this out, leads me 
to feel that, as one of them said, “I wouldn’t put a dime in it, but if the Gov. 
ernment wants to give me a million, I’ll build up a plant and it will be good 
advertising.” I don’t think you want the answer on those terms, 

I am afraid that this is not very valuable to you, but at least it will give 
you the thinking of one group who are pretty closely connected with this activity. 

Sincerely, 
W. D. A. PeAster, President. 





INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 4, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HartTKE: Thank you very much for your letter relative to ! 


the hearings by the Senate Foreign and Interstate Commerce Committee on 
S. 12. 

We are very much interested in the matter of educational television, 80 
much so in fact that Indiana Central now has before the Federal Trade Com: 
mission a petition asking that channel 13 be reassigned for education purposes. 
You may recall that channel 13 in Indianapolis was originally designated for 
educational television. There was a time limit placed upon it and since none 
of our educational institutions was financially able to take up the option to 
construct the station within that period of time, it was then reassigned for 
commercial purposes. Since that time you may know there has been consider 
able controversy about its operation and it is now up for hearing by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

It is true that Indiana has television channels now allocated for educational 
television, but all of these, at least in Indianapolis and central Indiana, are 
on the ultra-high frequency band and there are no television receivers in this 
area equipped to receive that wavelength. The consequence is that for all 
practical purposes we do not now have any possibility of an educational tele 
vision station here. If channel 13 could be allocated for education, we have 


assurance that funds can be secured to operate it within a reasonable period | 


of time. 
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While S. 12 would be beneficial in constructing a station, so far as I can tell 
it does not in anyway solve the problem which we have here in central Indiana 
pecause of the fact that there are no VHF channels available for educational 

se. 

I am enclosing a copy of the petition which I have filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission. 
Most sincerely, 
I. Lynp Escu, President. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Ind., February 4, 1959. 
Senator VANCE Hartke, 
U.S. Senate; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I appreciate your letter informing me about S. 12, the 
pill to expedite the utilization of television transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges and in adult training programs. You invite my comments 
and suggestions. 

I do approve the purposes of this bill in general. I note however that those 
eligible to apply to the Commissioner of Education for funds are “the State or 
nonprofit organizations under the control of State agencies primarily responsi- 
ple for State supervision of elementary or secondary schools, a commission 
appointed by. the Governor, or a nonprofit organization, a State college, a univer- 
sity or teachers college.” I would strongly question such a limitation to State- 
controlled colleges or universities. 

Federal aid has in numerous recent types of legislation (GI education aid, loans 
for dormitories, and the new National Defense Education grants and loans) 
drawn no distinction between tax-supported and privately supported colleges and 
universities. Under our American philosophy of a dual system of higher educa- 
tion I believe it important that private colleges and universities should also be 
eligible to participate in such programs. 

I would urge that this view should be presented at the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
LANDRUM R. Bowiine, President. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, 
Valparaiso, Ind., February 3, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you very much for your letter of January 
30 concerning the further development of television transmission facilities in 
the State of Indiana, particularly for educational purposes. We have dis- 
cussed this problem in some of our educational meetings in the State for a num- 
ber of years, and I find that there is a great deal of interest in such a program. 
While we in the northwestern corner of the State may not be directly benefited, 
I know that there is widespread interest and that we would be very happy to 
cooperate in every possible way. I sincerely hope, therefore, that the proposed 
bill will be adopted and that we shall be able to negotiate further for possible 
funds for taking part in the program. If you feel that a station here in the popu- 
lace northwestern section of Indiana would be entirely feasible, I certainly would 
be happy to work with you in every possible way. 

With cordial greetings and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
O. P. KRETZMANN, President. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator HarrxKe: I was deeply pleased to receive your letter of Jan- 
uary 30, telling me about your interest in S. 12, a bill to expedite the utilization 
of television transmission facilities in our public schools and colleges and in adult 
training programs. I was pleased also that you would ask for my views on the 
subject and intent of this bill, now being discussed in hearings conducted by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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First, I enclose for your information a brochure entitled “Educational Tele. 
vision—The Great Opportunity” issued by the Indiana State superintendent of 
public instruction and produced by the State superintendent’s committee on tele. 
vision in the public schools, on which were represented all elements of the In. 
diana educational structure, ranging from the elementary schools through the 
universities. This brochure has had statewide distribution. 

This report has been implemented to the extent that a bill, H.B. 299, was in- 
troduced January 28 in the Indiana General Assembly and sponsored by Walter 
Beneville, Democrat, of Jeffersonville, and Richard Wright, Republican, of Win- 
chester. Beneville is a member of ways and means A, to which the bill was 
assigned, and Wright is a member of ways and means B. To date no action 
has been taken. However, it is possible that this will come out of committee 
and be passed, since it is endorsed by both the present State superintendent and 
the State superintendent-elect. This bill calls for a $30,000 appropriation for the 
biennium to establish a division of educational television in the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

With respect to S. 12, I know we at Purdue University would be delighted to 
See it pass, and I feel sure that educational authority at almost every level 
would also support it, since all of us have cooperated in trying to get the In. 
diana General Assembly to recognize the importance of educational television, to 
date without success. 

At Purdue University, in particular, we have devoted what little money we 
have and the time of many of our staff members to experimental work in tele 
vision instruction, primarily to find out how we can use it in the decade of the 
sixties when enrollments will soar, in a closed-circuit operation on campus. Our 
first closed-circuit classes were held in the spring of 1956 and from 10 to 20 
class periods weekly have been telecast during each semester since that time. 
Detailed reports on many of these TV classes have been prepared. 

Currently we have approximately 50 outlets in seven different buildings and 
we have 34 television receivers which can be placed at any of these'outlets. In 
all plans for new buildings circuits for the extension of our network are in- 
cluded. Our television broadcasting studios are housed in temporary build- 
ings, but we have unfinished space in the new Purdue Memorial Center reserved 
as a television production studio. 

One must say that in the State of Indiana development of effective use of 
educational television as a highly important educational instrument has been 
slow—limited entirely because funds have not been made available to our 
schools. What little we have done is good and everybody in the State has worked 
together in a cooperative manner to try to improve the situation. S. 12 would 
be a great help to all of us. 

As I see it, first, S. 12 would give us a source of funds to equip additional 
TV stations to reach all our schools; second, we believe any funds would be 
put to good use because the State superintendent’s office will soon have the 
requisite organization, and all our colleges and universities, both public and 
private, have a long-standing and well-organized TV committee to provide a co- 
operative mechanism through which all our colleges and universities can work; 
and, finally, our work with the Indiana Broadcasters Association indicates 
that the commercial television operators are now convinced that educational 
television will not materially affect their ability to do business; consequently, 
they are taking no active stand for or against H.B. 299 in the Indiana General 
Assembly. 

If I can be of further help to you in anyway, I shall be very happy to d 
whatever I can. 

Yours cordially, 


Freverick L. Hovpr, President. 


EVANSVILLE TELEVISION, INC., 
Evansville, Ind., February 3, 1959. 


Hon. Vance HarTKE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: As operators of the only commercial television station in the 
country which devotes its entire morning hours to in-school educational pro- 
graming, Evansville Television, Inc. is, of course, extremely interested in the 
continuation and improvement of educational television teaching techniques. 
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We feel that Evansville Television, Inc., is contributing much toward the de- 
yelopment and testing of television teaching methods and naturally would be 
gratified to see this research utilized as widely as possible in the future. 

Therefore, I would certainly urge you to lend your support to the S. 12 bill so 
that educational television may benefit from the work being done here at Evans- 
ville Television, Inc., and elsewhere. 

Enclosed are several pamphlets prepared by the Southwestern Indiana Edu- 
eational Television Council with which I am sure you are familiar. Please let 
me know if I can be of further assistance. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Dick SHIVELY, 
Manager, WTVW, Channel 7. 


x 





